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578 
A NIGHT WATCH. 
* Tout lasse, tout casse, tout passe.”” 
I 


UPoNn the threshold of her door she lies, 
The yellow harvest light is over all ; 
Once more she watches as the daylight dies ; 
= more she watches the long shadows 
all. 


Around, the silent land stretched waste and 
bare ; 
Below, the waters rose and broke and fell ; 
And throbbing through the heavy windless air 
Came the dull murmur of the distant swell. 


The wild ee sea-gull screams above her 
hea 
And bloodless roses climb about the door, 
And in her heavy eyes delight is dead, 
And passion lies death-bound for evermore. 


Her naked feet rest on the sharp gray stone, 
Her empty hands fall idly still and cold, 
Her lips forget the joy they once had known, 
The - sweet rapture that was theirs of 
old. 


IL. 
The damp night wind is rising through the 
land, 
Stirring the grasses on the low sea wall, 
The chill sea mist creeps slow along the sand, 
And in the night the dark waves rise and fall. 


The midnight tide comes swiftly up the shore, 
Across the darkened sky the black clouds 


sweep, 
And still she watches by that silent door, 
With dreamless eyes weighed down with 
pain and sleep. 


And hour by hour the restless waters rise, 
And drench her loosened hair with wind- 
blown spray ; 
About her weary feet the sea-foam lies, 
And yet she watches — till the break of day. 


III. 


Far off the sunk moon lingers, dim and red ; 
Far off the pale dawn wakens, chill and 


gray; 
Over the land a shadowy light is spread, 
And with the night the storm winds die 
away. 


The waves have brought their burden to her 
feet, 
Her drownéd love, with blood-red seaweed 
crowned, 
Her drownéd love — oh, bitter yoke and sweet 
With which love’s hands our idle hearts 
have bound ! 


Silent and cold, low at her door he lies. 
About his brow clings close the tangled hair, 
And closed forever are the blinded eyes ; 
The passionate lips are still and calm and 
fair. 
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Take back thy love, he has come back at 
last, 
Take back thy love of lonely desolate years ; 
Kiss his dead lips to life, forget the past, 
Wipe off the stain upon his brow with tears ! 


IV. 
Slowly she rises, life has run its race, 
Her gray eyes look upon his crownéd head, 
On the dark waters, on the calm white face, 
With dull, dead eyes she looks upon the 
dead. 


No cry from her set lips, no flush of pain, 
He has come back; but she had long to 
wait ; 
Long weary years had she kept watch in vain: 
Love has come back, but he has come too 
late. 


Take back thy dead, oh strong, dark, ruthless 


sea, 
Hide his fair face in beds of wind-blown 
foam ; 
Fear not, pale death, he will be true to thee ! 
Fear not, O sea, he will not leave thy home ! 


Over the threshold drifts the tide. 
Is shut. 
away. 
The watcher is within — but never more 
Will she keep watch until the break of day. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. Uz 


The door 
The waves have borne their dead 


FALLEN FLOWERS. 


OnE of the workers of the world 
Living toiled and toiling died ; 
But others worked and the world went on, 
And was not changed when he was gone, 
A strong arm stricken, a wide sail furled ; 
And only a few men sighed. 


One of the heroes of the world 
Fought to conquer, then fought to fail, 
And fell down slain in his blood-stained mail, 
And over his form they stept ; 
His cause was lost and his banner furled ; 
And only a woman wept. 


One of the singers among mankind 
Sang healing songs from an o’erwrought 
heart ; 
But ere men listened the grass and wind 
Were wasting the rest unsung like a wave ; 
And now of his fame that will ne’er depart, 
He has never heard in his grave. 


One of the women who only love 
Loved and grieved and faded away : 

Ah me! are these gone to the God above, 
What more of each can I say? 

They are human flowers that flower and fall, 

This is the song and the end of them all. 
Athenzum. ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
THE GRAND DUKES OF TUSCANY.* 


THE great drama of Florentine history 
closes appropriately with a great catastro- 
phe. The curtain falls on the last strug- 
gles of the republic, and so completely 
has it absorbed the interest of the spec- 
tators that they no longer care to follow 
the fortunes of the city which survived 
her liberties. From the poetical point of 
view her life is ended, and her story com- 
pleted with her surrender of indepen- 
dence, and we scarcely wish to know how 
she bore her bereavement and reconciled 
herself to the yoke of a new lord. The 
old tragedians understood their art when 
they swept away all their leading charac- 
ters at the close of the piece, leaving no 
possibilities of after life to mar the com- 
pleteness of the crowning triumph of 
despair. Sympathy flags after having 


reached the utmost point of tension, and 
a great crisis makes subsequent events 
seem tame and uninteresting. Nor are 
historians, perhaps, to be severely blamed 
if their view of facts is unconsciously 
modified by a sense of sentimental fitness, 


and if they occasionally narrate rather in 
the spirit of dramatists than of chroni- 
clers. Florence is so fair a heroine, and 
has so much of romance in her story, that 
there is a certain temptation to treat it 
from an imaginative point of view, and to 
heighten its effect by blackening the mem- 
ory of her oppressors while idealizing 
that of her champions. We may almost 
be excused if we sometimes forget that 
her real prosperity dates from her imag- 
inary ruin, and that the yoke of her so- 
called tyrants was light in comparison 
with that of her would-be deliverers. 
Baron von Reumont has then rendered 
a double service to the cause of historical 
truth in“treating of an epoch hitherto 
neglected for the more dramatic events 
which preceded it, while, at the same time, 
clearing away some of the prepossessions 
those stirring times had left behind. The 
martyred republic, like all political mar- 


* Geschichte Toscana’s seit dem Ende des Floren- 
tinischen Freistaates. Von ALFRED VON REeUMONT. 
I. Band. Die Medici. J. 1530-1737. Gotha, 1876. 
II. Band. Haus Lothringen-Habsburg. J. 1737- 
1859. Gotha, 1877. 
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tyrs, shed a halo of fictitious glory on the 
cause for which she suffered; and a he- 
roic end in the case of the municipality 
as of an individual has blinded history to 
the true merits of the antecedent career. 
On a closer examination lovers of liberty 
will find little to regret in a system which 
made democratic forms the servile instru- 
ment of the tyranny of faction, and ena- 
bled each little clique in turn to triumph 
over its adversaries in the sternest ex- 
cesses of political persecution. The bare 
idea of genuine liberty had never entered 
into a society where power was only de- 
sired as an instrument of oppression, and 
where commonwealths and individuals 
alike regarded license to slay or proscribe 
as the highest prerogative of authority. 
The early annals of Florence, like 
those of all her sister municipalities, are 
written in blood; for the first vivifying 
spirit that animated these little political 
units was an instinct of mutual destruc- 
tion. The internecine war, revealed by 
the microscope among the denizens of a 
drop of water, is not more unreasoning 
or ferocious than the series of reciprocal 
aggressions with which the Italian re- 
publics made their début in history. 
Florence, while yet under the nominal 
suzerainty of the great Countess Matilda, 
asserted her independence by making 
war on her neighbors, and was thencefor- 
ward engaged in almost perpetual hostili- 
ties against Lucca, Pisa, or Siena. The 
cities, in that early phase of their exist- 
ence, exercised no jurisdiction beyond 
the circuit of their walls; and the inter- 
vening country was ruled by territorial 
magnates holding their fiefs immediately 
of the Empire. These chieftains, de- 
scended from the Lombard invaders of 
the sixth century, had kept their fierce 
Teutonic race uncontaminated by any ad- 
mixture with the conquered people; and 
living in their rural strongholds, under 
their own law, and surrounded by their 
hereditary retainers, had remained a na- 
tion of aliens encamped upon the soil. 
The great social revolution, by which 
their territory was gradually absorbed and 
their privileges curtailed through the 
growth of the adjacent commonwealths, 
was accomplished gradually and silently ; 
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antil, about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the despised burghers were strong 
enough to compel the proud feudal nobles 
to reside within their municipal bounda- 
ries. 

They brought with them to their new 
abode their turbulent and domineering 
spirit, and grouping themselves together 
by tribes and clans, according to heredi- 
tary classification, reared great piles of 
rock-faced masonry in the heart of the 
cities, and made their towers high, and 
their battlements strong. Shorn of the 
substantial jurisdiction, in those days im- 
plied by titles of nobility, they claimed no 
nominal rank, but transmitted the tradi- 
tion of their superiority of race, and ex- 
alted caste privileges, as the proudest 
inheritance of their posterity. 

The seeds of dissension were sown in 
their ranks by the infusion into them of 
anewclement. The successive Frankish 


and German emperors from Charlemagne 
down, had lavished on their followers 
fiefs and investitures in Italy, thus creat- 
ing a nobility of more recent Teutonic 
origin, beside that descended from the 


older Lombard stock. This diversity of 
extraction divided the upper classes into 
two sections, of which the one would nat- 
urally maintain the ascendency of the 
Imperial power which had ennobled their 
ancestors, while the other would enter- 
tain a hereditary grudge against it, as 
the supplanter of their national dynasty. 
And thus when the cry of Guelph and 
Ghibelline was suddenly raised through- 
out Italy, it was but the spark that ex- 
ploded a mine of smouldering hates and 
jealousies, kindling among the rival aris- 
tocracies that fury of inveterate animosity 
which convulsed the cities of the penin- 
sula for so many generations. 

During that time every square and 
market-place was a battle-ground, whose 
pavement was slippery with blood when- 
ever the opposing parties chanced to meet 
there; strcet armed itself against strcet, 
and housetop against housetop; the in- 
habitants of one quarter of the city car- 
ried on :hostilities against the other, be- 
Icaguered and beleaguerers in turn; and 
deadly missiles were launched from roof 
to roof. of adjoining dwellings, by the 
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engines of destruction arming the palace 
towers. Each party, as it temporarily 
gained the ascendant, enforced a ruthless 
decree of proscription and confiscation 
against its defeated adversaries, so that 
half the influential citizens of eveiy town, 
on the one side or the other, as the 
chances of war decreed, were outlawed 
and banished from their homes. These 
exiles hovered on the frontiers of their 
native state, seeking for opportunities to 
devastate its territories, and stirring up 
enemies against it, in any neighboring 
community, where their party chanced to 
be in power. Then, when Italy became 
the battle-ground of rival potentates, their 
aid was eagerly sought by the contending 
factions, who were thus alternately trium- 
phant and proscribed, as the balance of 
power shifted between France and Ger- 
many. 

Such were some of the results produced 
by the rule of the alien aristocracy in the 
Italian cities; but in Florence a counter- 
balancing element gradually rose to dis- 
pute its supremacy, in the growing wealth 
and importance of the upper dourgeoisie. 
In 1292, the first attempt to check the 
overweening insolence of the nobles was 
made by Giano della Bella, himself aman 
of good birth. Under him was instituted 
the office of gonfaloniere di giustisia, 
with a guard of a thousand armed men 
attached to it; while two other laws were 
passed, both directed against the influ- 
ence of the upper classes, and conceived 
ina spirit of severe exclusiveness. By 
the one the whole clan or consorteria was 
rendered responsible for the outrages 
committed by its members; while the 
other declared the whole body of the 
aristocracy or grand ineligible for offices 
of State. The families thus excluded 
were defined as those which had ever had 
knights or cavalier? among their members, 
and were thirty-three in number. Al- 
though these enactments produced no 
immediate effect in checking the turbu- 
lence of the great nobles, and were fol- 
lowed by the scenes of violence and 
anarchy that signalized the feuds of the 
Cerchi and Donati, yet thenceforward the 
wealthy burghers began to take a more 
and more prominent part in public mat- 
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ters, as well as in the lawless excesses of 
their patrician rivals. 

Among these fofolani grassi, or “ fat 
citizens,” one family soon began to make 
themselves conspicuous by their stirring 
spirit, and the pages of the early chroni- 
clers make frequent mention of a name 
destined to be still more familiar to later 
history. The Medici came originally 
from the Mugello, a mountainous district 
in the Apennines, to the north of Flor- 
ence, where they had held land for gener- 
ations. Obsequious genealogists have 
sought to illustrate their pedigree by vari- 
‘ous mythical additions, one of which gives 
them Perseus as an ancestor, and identi- 
fies the Aalle of their coat-of-arms with 
the golden apples of the Hesperides; 
while another traces their origin to a 
warrior of the Mugello, who defeated a 
famous giant in single combat, and ob- 
tained from Charlemagne the privilege of 
commemorating in the bosses of his 
shield the dints it had received from the 
monster’s blows. They were probably 
descended, in reality, from some stout 
Lombard arimann, or man-at-arms, as 
their race bore, for generations, the im- 
press of Teutonic vigor in its hereditary 
stamp. Their name was doubtless adopt- 
ed when they migrated to Florence, and, 
in conformity with the law which required 
association in a trade guild as a prelim- 
inary to exercising the rights of citizen- 
ship, inscribed themselves among the 
physicians, with Sts. Cosmas and Damian 
as their patrons. Their dwellings formed 
a compact knot in the Mereato Vecchio, 
the stirring heart of Florence. 

While history records many names 
greater than that of any individual Medi- 
ci, itis not too much to say that no one 
race has ever, through so many genera- 
tions, given leaders to the march of 
thought, and influenced the destinies of 
humanity. Combining administrative and 
artistic instinct in a measure never at- 
tained before or since, it was their mission 
at once to close the era of anarchy in 
Florence, thereby giving her leisure and 
tranquillity to play her great part in the 
history of culture, and at the same time 
to foster all forms of genius by their per- 
sonal encouragement and appreciation, 
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making Italy the centre and rallying- 
point of the dawning civilization of Eu- 
rope. Cosmo was the pillar of the car- 
lier Renaissance, as Lorenzo and Leo X. 
were of the later, and these three men 
moulded the art and literature of their 
time, and stamped their impress on the 
currency of human thought forever. 

Before the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the Medici had already, in 1296 
and 1299, given two gonfalonieri to Flor- 
ence; and in 1314, Averardo, another of 
the family, filled the same office. It was, 
however, in that rising of the classes de- 
prived of the political franchise, known as 
the riots of the céompi, or wool-carders, 
that the great citizen-house was first rec- 
ognized as the bulwark of the Florentine 
democracy, and their policy thenceforward 
was to rely on the lower classes for sup- 
port against the usurpation of the rival 
oligarchy, of which the Albizi, a family 
originally transplanted from Arezzo, were 
the hereditary chiefs. They were abso- 
lute in Florence for half a century; but 
the Medici for several gencrations con- 
tinued to consolidate their power and 
influence in the State. Giovanni, distin- 
guished as the son of Averardo, or Diccé, 
laid the foundation of their colossal for- 
tune by his successful banking enter- 
prises ; while his prudence and discretion 
avoided a collision with the power his son 
was destined to overthrow. 

In Cosmo’s character, caution and dar- 
ing, patience in waiting for the maturity 
of events, and rapidity in seizing the 
moment of action when it came, intuitive 
perception in gauging the complex forces 
acting on society, and skill in turning 
them to his own account, insight into 
other men’s motives, and subtle craft in 
concealing his own, formed that extraor- 
dinary combination of qualities which 
make up the sum of what we call genius. 
A consummate tactician, he broadened 
the basis of his power, ingratiating him- 
self with the lower classes, while he formed 
his party of men too insignificant to 
stand alone, and deriving their sole im- 
portance from his reflected greatness. 
His adversaries did not, however, give 
way without a struggle, in which he was 
nearly crushed. He was arrested and 
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imprisoned, but they committed the fatal 
error of sparing his life, and condemning 
him to exile from the city. 

His absence only proved how indispen- 
-sable he was to its welfare. The un- 
skilled hands of his enemies were utterly 
unequal to the direction of the State 
machine they had wrested from him; 
public affairs fell into the utmost disor- 
der; chaos reigned in every branch of the 
administration, and his native city, con- 
scious of her loss, at the end of a year, 
recalled Cosmo by acclamation. His de- 
parture had been the exile of a disgraced 
citizen; his return resembled a royal 
progress. The joy of the people showed 
itself in the triumphal honors of his recep- 
tion; and Florence, having learned his 
worth in absence, threw herself at his 
feet in repentant submission. His ene- 
mies were slain or banished; his power 
was established beyond the possibility of 
its overthrow ; and the date of his return, 
1434, marks the establishment of the 
Medicean dynasty. 

Cosmo died full of years and honors, 
after thirty years of prosperous adminis- 
tration, and the slab, covering his tomb 
in front of the high altar of San Lorenzo, 
records in its simple inscription, “ Pater 
Patria,” the gratitude of his fellow-citi- 
zens who decreed him thetitle. Of his two 
sons, one preceded him to the grave ; and 
the other, all his life a martyr to gout, the 
hereditary disease of his family, followed 
him thither in five years. 

Lorenzo, at the age of twenty-one, suc- 
ceeded to the position of chief of the 
State, now become an inheritance in his 
house, and doubled its popularity by his 
geniality and exquisite tact. His charac- 
ter, though gentler and more engaging 
than that of his grandfather, was wanting 
in some of the qualities which enabled the 
sagacious old merchant-prince to found a 
dynasty. The financial ability, which was 
the basis of the fortunes of his house, 
was entirely absent in Lorenzo; and his 
encroachment on the public funds to 
supply the expenditure his own income 
could no longer meet, is the chief stain on 
his administration. 

The principal source of Lorenzo’s 
power was the personal fascination he 
exercised over others; no small element 
of authority in a little community like 
Florence, where the aspect of the ruler 
must have been familiarly known to every 
citizen. This charm was owing to no ex- 
ternal gifts, for his features were irregular 
and his voice defective and broken, but 
must have emanated from a mind and dis- 
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position whose faint reflection on the page 
of history still has power to win our hearts 
after the lapse of four centuries. An in- 
tense yearning for the sympathy of others 
is expressed in his face, and the haggard 
eyes that haunt us from Vasari’s canvas 
seem still animated by this passionate 
longing. The desire for popularity was. 
thus probably, in him, an instinct of his 
nature, irrespective of the desire for pow- 
er, which co-existed with it. Of Lorenzo’s 
mental gifts, his artistic appreciation was. 
the one in which he far outstripped alk 
his contemporaries; and it may be said 
that his mind, anticipating the results of 
all subsequent culture, had reached the 
same level of esthetic perception attained 
by modern taste. Florentine society, 
under his influence, touched its meridian 
of intellectual cultivation; but the morak 
tone of the population was lowered, by 
the license given to public amusements 
and spectacles, a decline against which 
Savonarola’s preaching was one indignant 
protest. 

The tyranny of Cosmo and Lorenzo, 
who had not a single man-at-arms in their 
pay, was the tyranny of intellectual su- 
premacy alone, representing the power 
exerted by the greatest mind in a small 
community. The personal character of 
their sway was shown in the utter failure 
of Piero, the weak and frivolous son of 
the Magnifico, to maintain the family as- 
cendency. By that curious freak of race, 
which resembles a fault in stratification, 
he, however, transmitted the qualities he 
did not himself possess, and the heredi- 
tary type of his house, after missing two. 

enerations, reappeared in the third, in 
is granddaughter Catherine, queen of 
France. 

His brief reign of two years ended in 
ignominious expulsion, and he died in 
exile, fighting in the service of France. 
But the accession to the pontificate of his 
brother Giovanni (Leo X.) temporarily 
restored the fortunes of his family, and 
Piero’s son, Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, 
was installed in the palace in Via Larga 
as ruler of Florence. The early deaths 
of this prince and of his ante Giuli- 
ano, Duke of Nemours, second son 
of the Magnifico, without lawful heirs, 
were a fresh blow to the hopes of the 
dynasty, as in them was extinguished the 
line of Cosmo Pater Patriz, the reignin 
branch of the house. There remained, 
indeed, three descendants whose birth did 
not entitle them to be ranked as represen- 
tatives of the family rights; but this blot 
on the scutcheon was overlooked in the 
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desire to keep the line unbroken, and 
Alexander, son of the Duke of Urbino, 
Ippolito, of the Duke of Nemours, and 
Giulio, sole offspring of the Magnifico’s 
younger brother Giuliano, were adopted 
as the heirs of the house, to the exclusion 
of the legitimate collateral branch. 

Giulio, created cardinal by Leo X., 
ruled Florence for some years as regent 
for his young cousins, and when he went 
to Rome to fill the papal chair as Cle- 
ment VII., left Cardinal Passerini as his 
legate. But the sack of Rome by Bour- 
bon’s troops in 1527 was followed instantly 
by a rising of the Florentine populace, and 
the flight of the young Medici and all 
their adherents. The austere rule of the 
Piagnoni, as the disciples of Savonarola 
were called, followed, and the sway of 
these Florentine Puritans was, under 
popular forms, a far more real tyranny 
than that which had preceded it. It was 
the triumph of a sect, of all forms of des- 
potism the most odious, and its supporters 
carried out their tenets to the logical ex- 
treme of stern repression of all hostile 
opinion. 

Clement’s restoration was quickly fol- 
lowed by his compact with Charles V., 
who undertook to reinstate the family in 
Florence by force of arms. The famous 
siege by the Imperial troops was the 
result, and the city, after a heroic defence 
of eleven months, was only driven to ca- 
pitulate by the stress of famine, combined 
with the treachery of her commander-in- 
chief and the hostile intrigues within her 
walls. The external unanimity of the 
citizens was, in fact, the result of a true 
reign of terror. The merest suspicion of 
disaffection was punished with death, and 
an unfortunate priest (to take one in- 
stance out of many) was executed for an 
incautious remark on the personal beauty 
of the boy Cosmo, the future grand duke, 
then eleven years old. 

It will thus be seen that. the theocracy 
superseded by the later Medici was no 
ideal free government, any more than the 
oligarchical clique undermined and over- 
thrown by their ancestors. The real 
reproach to which the dynasty is open is 
that its foundation was duc to the triumph 
of foreign arms ; as it is the true glory of 
the besieged republicans to have strug- 
gled, not merely for popular government, 

ut for national independence. The 
crime of Giulio and Alessandro in allying 
themselves with Spain against their na- 
tive city not only affects the verdict of 
history on all the later scions of their 
house, but casts a retrospective shadow 





on the memory of their ancestors; and 
from Cosmo Pater Patria, the great 
founder of a great race, to Gian Gastone, 
its last and most degenerate descendant, 
the Medici, for ten generations, have, 
suffered more or less in repute to the 
deed of their cousins under the bar sin- 
ister. 

But those of the elder branch, though 
reviled by republican historians, have left 
behind them in their works a splendid 
apology ; and while their usurpation of 
power has been long forgiven, if not for- 
gotten, the results they used that power 
to achieve are still the most glorious in- 
heritance of their native city. The stones 
of Florence are eloquent in their praise, 
while the factious voices of their rivals in 
power are stilled forever; all that was 
faulty in the results of their rule has 
passed away, the good it left behind is 
immortal and imperishable. Meantime 
the later princes of the house have been 
left almost-entirely either to the panegyr- 
ics of court flatterers or to the animadver-. 
sions of political opponents, while the 
popular idea of the first grand duke is 
gathered from dramas and romances in. 
which he figures as the evil genius. The 
Cosmo of Alfieri’s tragedy “* Don Garzia,” 
and of Guerrazzi’s novel “Isabella Or- 
sini,” owes his demoniacal attributes 
entirely to the lively fancy of those ultra- 
revolutionary writers, but has, neverthe- 
less, a more substantial existence in many 
minds than the able and comparativel 
virtuous prince, whose character they will 
find summed up in the pages before us. 
And as there never was an age more dis- 
posed than the present to cast aside all pre- 
possession and reconsider the verdicts of 
the past, Baron von Reumont’s work will 
not be the less welcome if it helps to re- 
adjust unfounded ideas, and correct false 
impressions as to the characters and times 
he treats of. 

Having devoted a previous valuable 
study to the life and influence of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, he makes his starting- 
point in the present work from the crisis 
where nearly all other modern historians, 
including Gino Capponi, have elected to 
leave off, and takes up the story of Flor- 
ence after the momentous siege which 
decided her fate for three centuries. The 
capitulation signed on the 4th August, 
1530, left the city absolutely at the dis- 
posal of Charles V., but though the 
hereditary presidency of the magistracy 
was then conferred by him on Alexander, 
Duke of Civita di Penna, and his heirs, 
with reversion to his nearest kinsman in 
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the male line, the republican forms of 

vernment endured for nearly two years 

onger. Owing to the intrigues of Clem- 

ent VII. a still further modification in the 
constitution then converted the state into 
a principality, Giovan Francesco de’ No- 
bili, memorable as closing the longer 
series of a thousand three hundred and 
seventy-two gonfaloniers, resigned his 
office on the 1st of May, 1532, and Alex- 
ander, nicknamed the Moor, son of Lo- 
renzo, Duke of Urbino, was proclaimed 
duke of Florence to the old rallying-cry 
of “ Palle! palle!” 

There could scarcely have been a more 
unfortunate choice, or one less calculated 
to reconcile the citizens to the new order 
ofthings. Even after making every allow- 
ance for the prejudice excited against 
Alexander by his odious position as the 
nominee of a foreign potentate, even tak- 
ing into account the embittered view taken 
of his character by the vanquished party, 
we must still regard him as a prince, de- 
void of all sense of public duty, and as a 
man without any law of conduct save his 
own evil desires. If he were, indeed, ac- 


cording to the popular belief, of negro or 
Moorish descent on his mother’s side, he 
fully realized the common idea ascribing 
low moral type to the African race. 


He 
was, however, by no means deficient in 
ability, and some of the measures adopted 
in the earlier part of his reign, while he 

et devoted some attention to his admin- 
istrative duties, were wise and well con- 
sidered, but he abandoned himself before 
long to the sole pursuit of pleasure. The 
sedate burghers, among whom the austere 
traditions of Savonarola yet survived, 
were scandalized by the wild revels now 
held in the palace in Via Larga, and by 
the nightly masquerading frolics of the 
duke and his chamberiains ; but the 
younger nobility at first found his gay 
doings a welcome change after the rule 
of the Piagnoni, and the lower populace 
rejoiced in the restored license of Carni- 
val mummeries. There came, in fact, 
such a reaction as that after the Puritan 
régime in England, under the restored 
monarchy, and Alexander Medici personi- 
fied the wild revulsion of public feeling as 
thoroughly as Charles Stuart. 

He was early in his reign connected by 
marriage both with Spain and France; 
for in April, 1532, his half-sister Cather- 
ine, the fourteen-year-old bride of Henry, 
Duke of Orleans, played the hostess to 
the little Margaret of Austria, daughter 
of Charles V., who came at nine ycars 
of age to visit the dominions of her 
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future husband on her way to Naples. 
And in September of the same year, the 
duke escorted his sister as far as Porto 
Venere on the Gulf of Spezia, where she 
embarked on her way to France to enter 
on the eventful career that there awaited 
her. Secure in these powerful alliances, 
Alexander grew more ee and 
tyrannical, and the scandal caused by his 
riotous way of living, culminated in the 
maltreatment of a noble lady, Alessandra 
Mozzi Sacchetti, who was dragged from 
her home at night by his attendants, 
cruelly whipped, and left to languish for 
three days in the stables near St. Mark’s. 
Her supposed crime was having given a 
philtre to the duke to secure his volatile 
affections. The pope addressed remon- 
strances to his kinsman in vain, and as 
Filippo Strozzi, hitherto the companion 
and preceptor in vice of the young duke, 
who was his nephew by marriage, was 
inclined to take the part of the outraged 
lady, Clement tried to prevent further 
mischief by removing him from Florence, 
appointing him to escort Catherine on 
her journey to France. Then came a 
new scandal. Giuliano Salviati, one of 
the duke’s favorite companions, publicly 
insulted Luisa Strozzi, Filippo’s beautiful 
and angelic daughter, at a ball, and was 
himself dangerously wounded by a mid- 
night assassin shortly afterwards. The 
Strozzi brothers were suspected ; the eld- 
est, Piero, and two of his friends were 
arrested and lodged in the Bargello, and 
the pope had to interfere for their release. 
The final catastrophe, however, which 
precipitated the exile and rebellion of 
the Strozzi, was the death of the unfortu- 
nate Luisa, then the wife of Luigi Cap- 
poni, which, occurring with mysterious 
suddenness, was ascribed to poison, and 
commonly regarded as the result of the 
duke’s pique at her rejection of his atten- 
tions. This tragical event forms the sub- 
ject of one of the best Italian novels, 
“ Luisa Strozzi,” by Rosini, which gives a 
forcible picture of Alexander’s tyranny. 
The death of Clement VII. in Sep- 
tember, 1534, and the election of Alex- 
ander Farnese (Paul III.), who was not 
favorable to the family of his predecessor, 
made Rome the rallying-point of the pro- 
scribed Florentine nobles, who, irritated 
by fresh severities and emboldened by the 
arrival of the Strozzi, resolved to appeal 
to the emperor for redress of their griev- 
ances. Meantime Florence was startled 
by another tragedy, a rumored plot to de- 
stroy the duke by blowing up a house 
where he was in the habit of passing 
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some of his evenings, followed by the 
sudden deaths — again attributed to 
poison — of two of the supposed parties 
to the conspiracy. These were the poet 
Berni, celebrated for his jocose rhymes, 
and the duke’s cousin, the Cardinal Ippo- 
lito, who died at Itri, on his way to 
Naples, after a few days’ illness. The 
investigation held by order of the pope led 
to no result, but public opinion accused 
Alexander of the murder of his kinsman. 
Such were the events of the new régime 
forming a dark background to its revel- 
ries, which animated with unwonted life 
the sombre old palace reared by the 
elder Cosmo, as the cradle and strong- 
hold of his race. 

Charles V. had now reached Naples on 
his return from Tunis, and thither Alex- 
ander was summoned to answer in person 
the accusations of the exiledfamilies. He 
was accompanied by a brilliant cortege of 
friends and adherents, among whom were 
two young kinsmen, Cosmo and Lorenzi- 
no, both descended in the fourth genera- 
tion from Lorenzo, brother of Cosmo 
Pater Patriz, Lorenzino representing the 
elder branch. This is the first time that 
history mentions together the names of 
these three cousins, whose later destines 
were intertwined in so dark a tragedy. 
Lorenzino was the most trusted intimate 
of the duke, but Cosmo, a boy of fifteen, 
was under the tutelage of his mother, and 
habitually lived in retirement at his villa 
in the country. 

Two historians, Jacopo Nardi and 
Francesco Guicciardini, stated the case 
on opposite sides ; the latter for the duke, 
whose influence with the emperor tri- 
umphed over his opponents. They were 
so disgusted with the partial decree of 
amnesty he would have accorded them, 
that they preferred to reject it altogether, 
and declined to return on sufferance to 
their native city. Alexander’s solemn 
betrothal to Margaret of Austria took 
place before he left Naples on the 29th of 
February, 1536; and in the following May 
the emperor visited Florence, passing one 
night at the Certosa outside the Porta 
Romana, and the following seven days in 
visiting the sights of the city. Shortly 
after the bride made her entry in state 
attended by the vice-queen of Naples, 
and the marriage was celebrated with 
great splendor. The old Florentine cos- 
tume was laid aside, and Spanish fashions 
adopted by Alexander and his courtiers 
during these festivities, while the eti- 
quette of a court, without its decorum, 
was gradually introduced into his circle. 
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An amnesty was proclaimed at the same 
time, but few of the exiles condescended 
to avail themselves of it. 

Alexander’s days were numbered, but 
there was no change in his way of life, 
nor did his bride, who was but a child, 
receive much of his attention. On Satur- 
day night the sth of January, 1537, the 
eve of the Epiphany was celebrated in 
Florence, as it still is, with the extraor- 
dinary uproar of the Befzua. The hoarse 
braying of glass trumpets, the sharp dis- 
sonance of every kind of bird-call and 
whistle, the clash of cymbals, the roll 
of drums, fill the streets to a late hour 
on this anniversary with a perfect pande- 
monium of sound, which heard from the 
heights surrounding the city and mellowed 
into unison by distance, resembles the 
agitated hum of a great hive roused by an 
intruding enemy. Such a night of tumult 
Lorenzino, called from his deed “the 
Tuscan Brutus,” selected as his opportu- 
nity, luring the duke by a stratagem to 
pass it in his dwelling, then separated by 
a narrow street from the palace in Via 
Larga. 

History is nowhere so vivid to the imag- 
ination as in Florence, where the stones 
of the old palaces testify with mute clo- 
quence to the scenes they witnessed; 
where every street has a memory, and 
every house is a monument. A record of 
Alexander’s murder still survives by the 
desire of Cosmo his successor, who de- 
creed that no building should ever be 
erected over the room in which it took 
place ; and the traveller approaching the 
great fortress palace of the Medici from 
San Lorenzo cannot fail to observe how 
the wall at one spot breaks off abruptly 
at the first floor, while the rest of the 
mass towers above it. This part of the 
building, now joined to its main portion 
by later additions which have effaced the 
old Via del Traditore, was the house of 


Lorenzino, and here the death-struggle 
took place; when bending over the duke 
as he lay in bed, and whispering in his 
ear false words of reassurance, “ My 


lord, are you sleeping? My lord, are you 
afraid?” he suddenly grappled with him, 
beckoning forth at the same time the 
hired assassin whom he had in conceal- 
ment to assist in the work of slaughter. 
Even thus over-matched and taken at dis- 
advantage, Alexander, a vigorous young 
man, fought hard for life, and died at last 
with his strong white teeth clenched in 
the thumb of his treacherous kinsman. 
Such was the evil life and dark end of 
the first duke of Florence, a man who ill 
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became honors unmerited either by his 
birth or conduct. His remains, in the 
confusion and agitation which followed 
his death, were hastily rolled in a carpet, 
and borne with scant ceremony to the 
small adjoining church of San Giovan- 
nino, whence they were carried to the 
sacristy of San Lorenzo, and rudely thrust 
into the sarcophagus which contained 
those of his father, the Duke of Urbino. 
Here they were found nearly three cen- 
turies and a half later, when, in February, 
1875, the lid was removed to set at rest a 
doubt as to the identity of Michael Ange- 
lo’s monumental statues of the two dukes. 
The delicately embroidered linen shirt 
which he wore the night of his murder 
was still visible, but crumbled into dust 
on the admission of the air. The shape 
of the skull did not confirm the popular 
idea of his negro origin, as it was well- 
proportioned and of rather elegant con- 
tour, and the teeth were small, regular, 
and singularly perfect. His hair, which, 
if portraits or tradition can be trusted, 
was very dark, must have lost its color 
with time, as it was found to be of a dull, 
sandy hue. 

The murderer, who had provided him- 
self with a pass for leaving Florence, rode 
that night, with his accomplice, over the 
Apennines to Bologna. He boasted there 
of his deed; but his story was not be- 
lieved at first, and he reached Venice in 
safety, where, after the lapse of years, the 
relentless vengeance of Cosmo overtook 
him in the stiletto of an assassin. Many 
attributed the eagerness of the latter in 
the pursuit, rather to the desire to dis- 
pose of a rival claimant to the throne, 
than to punish the deed which had ren- 
dered it vacant for himself. By bringing 
up Giuliano, Lorenzino’s brother, to the 
priesthood, he secured the extinction of a 
branch of the family senior to his own. 
Lorenzino’s motive for the murder seems 


to have been a morbid craving for noto- 
riety, and some have believed he was 


mad; but his apology for the deed, 
though a strange document, shows no 
signs of insanity. 

Alexander’s death was not discovered 
for many hours, and though his non- 
appearance caused much dismay in his 
household, it was not till the evening of 
Sunday the 6th, that his attendants broke 
into the room, and discovered his remains. 
All that day the tumult of the opening 
Carnival filled the Via Larga with joyous 
uproar, while the duke lay dead in the 
room at the back of the silent palace. 
The Palleschi leaders kept the secret as 
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long as possible, while they sent mes- 
sages to the military authorities both in 
town and country to take all measures of 
precaution against a popular rising. 
There was, however, no movement among 
the people, for though they formed ex- 
cited groups in the streets, their cry was 
“Palle! palle /” and the Council of No- 
tables held its deliberations on Tuesday 
undisturbed. Their choice fell on Cosmo, 
who had already been summoned from 
the Villa Trebbio, and from the pleasures 
of the chase in the woods of the Mugello, 
his actual occupation when the message 
reached him. Francesco Guicciardini, 
Baccio Valori, and the other adherents of 
his house, doubtless expected to rule the 
State as the advisers and preceptors of 
the young prince; but they were soon to 
learn that they had found a master in the 
gracious stripling of seventeen summers, 
who came to Florence at their bidding. 
He at once prepossessed the members of 
the Council in his favor, as he appeared 
before them in the fair promise of his 
opening youth, beautiful, if we may trust 
contemporary sculpture, as the young Au- 
gustus. His features, as was not unusual 
in his race, seem to have undergone con- 
siderable modification between adoles- 
cence and maturity; for in the some- 
what grimly energetic lines of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s matchless photograph in bronze, 
we can scarcely trace the softer symmetry 
of his early years. His character, how- 
ever, was fully formed, and from the hour 
of his proclamation on the 9th of January, 
1537, he was lord of Florence in fact as 
well as in name. 

By a strange coincidence the first and 
strongest type of the race—that of the 
elder Cosmo — seemed repeated with his 
name in this remote collateral descend- 
ant; while by a still stranger turn of for- 
tune, he, the vigorous and legitimate 
offset of the old stock, entered on his 
birthright as heir of its degenerate and 
base-born scion. Through his mother, 
however, Maria Salviati, and her mother, 
Lucrezia Medici, daughter of the Mag- 
nifico, Cosmo was directly descended 
from the magnates of his house ; while his 
other grandmother, Catherine Sforza, had 
introduced a fresh inheritance of great- 
ness into the race, by grafting on it the 
ruder energy of the rulers of Milan. Her 
son, Cosmo’s father, was the renowned 
leader of the “ Black Bands,” who, dying 
at twenty-seven of a wound received in 
battle, left behind him a reputation for 
military genius second to no soldier of his 
time, and who still ranks among the he- 
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roes of Italian arms. His portrait in 
complete armor, by Titian, hangs in the 
Uffizi gallery, and is considered strikingly 
like those of the first Napoleon. It is 
strong and pitiless as a bronze mask, and 
may perhaps be considered to represent 
the Sforza type, as it stands alone among 
those of his own race. There are two 
statues of Giovanni in Florence, one in 
classical costume in front of San Lorenzo, 
the other under the arcade of the Uffizi, 
facing the river. The heroof the “ Black 
Bands ” made his baby son, within a few 
hours of his birth, the subject of a curi- 
ous experiment, throwing him out of the 
window of a high floor to be caught by 
some one in the court below, as a test of 
his infant nerves. 

The State which this boy survived to 
rule was a heterogeneous association of 
small communities, independent of, and 
generally hostile to each other, retaining 
their own laws and municipal forms, and 
bound to the sovereign city by ties vary- 
ing in form, in origin, and in degree. 
Not Rome herself ruled her subject prov- 
inces in a more-arbitrary spirit than Flor- 
ence did her pretty tributaries, bestowing 
their lucrative offices as rewards on her 
own deserving citizens, and often exciting 
riotous and seditious agitation by her dis- 
regard of their rights. The breadth of Cos- 
mo’s genius was in nothing more clearly 
shown than in his intuitive perception of 
the requirements of the coming time, and 
of the necessity of a new system for gov- 
erning the State as a homogeneous whole. 
This faculty of divining the future wants 
of society, and anticipating the results of 
centuries to come, was a birthright of the 
house of Medici, more prolific than any 
single race, of spirits fitted to pilot hu- 
manity on the path of progress; and 
while the task of his ancestors had been 
to direct a mighty revolution in thought, 
and reconstruct civilization out of the 
wrecks of time, Cosmo’s was the scarcely 
less difficult mission of carrying out a 
great social transformation, and fitting a 
medizval municipality to take its place as 
a modern State. He found Florence the 
petty tyrant of a group of towns, ill-gov- 
erned and disaffected — he left Tuscany 
an organized and coherent nationality, 
with a place and a voice in the councils of 
Europe. He, the first duke, not of Flor- 
ence alone, but of Florence and Etruria, 
could point to Leghorn and Porto Ferraio 
called into existence—to Pisa resusci- 
tated from decay—to Siena, not alone 
conquered, but reconciled to her con- 
queror — as the justification of his more 
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extended title. He could claim to rule, 
not as head of a corporation, but as sov- 
ereign of a State, in right of the privilege 
of Florentine citizenship by him conceded 
to the provincial towns, of his indiscrim- 
inate admission to his councils of the 
natives of all parts of his dominions, and 
of the favor shown by him to other cities 
as well as the capital, which had hitherto 
regarded them as mere vassals and serfs. 
The political body gained in health and 
vigor from the extension of a vivifying 
sense of national life to all its members 
alike, and was able to bear the new bur- 
dens cast upon it in providing for its own 
defence. For Cosmo was resolved to 
depend on his own resources, and had to 
organize a military and financial system 
in a country whose exchequer had been 
drained, and its trade and agriculture 
crippled, by pestilence and war. 

And if, in the fulfilment of tasks so 
arduous and so multifarious, he was some- 
what unscrupulous as to the means em- 
ployed; if, strong in a sense of his own 
great ends, he occasionally disregarded 
individual rights, and stretched to the 
utmost limit the privileges of his sov- 
ereign prerogative, it should be remem- 
bered that the very boldest minds, even 
in pursuit of aims far in advance of their 
age, can rarely shake off the trammels of 
traditional methods, but do their work 
for posterity by the light of their own 
day, and with the aid of systems already 
in use. There could, perhaps, scarcely 
be a stronger proof of Cosmo’s superior- 
ity to the average rulers of his time than 
to find that we instinctively criticise him 
by a modern standard. 

His reign opened with a great peril and 
a great triumph, commemorated by the 
pillar, erected in the Piazza Sta. Trinita, 
near the bridge of the same name. The 
exiles, contemptuously rejecting the am- 
nesty offered on his accession, had taken 
up arms against him, and, crossing the 
Apennines from Bologna, entered the 
Florentine territory above Pistoia, led by 
Filippo and Piero Strozzi. The former, 
however, seems to have had but little 
hope of final success, for though he had 
received Lorenzino with open arms in 
Venice, red-handed from the murder of 
his kinsman, adopting his sisters Madda- 
lena and Laudomia into his own family as 
the brides of his two sons, he yet wrote 
before the end of the same month, ex- 
—— grave doubts as to any practical 
result from the change. “I have but 
little hope,” he says, “and am out of 
heart, for I think the deed of our Brutus 
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will be as fruitless as that of his ancient 
prototype. Augustus follows Caesar.” 

The correspondence between the chiefs 
of the opposite parties before the out- 
break of hostilities is interesting, as it 
throws light on the genuinely patriotic 
motive itfluencing the adherents of the 
Medici in their support of the dynasty 
from the time of the siege. Their view, 
strongly and forcibly expressed in these 
letters, was that any attempt at establish- 
ing a republic would but furnish a pretext 
for the annexation of Tuscany by Charles, 
that the strong places, though nominally 
held for Cosmo, were garrisoned by Im- 
perialist forces, whom the French could 
never dislodge from the footing they had 
thus acquired ; and that, with the fate of 
Milan before their eyes, they had better 
shun the French alliance, and the illusory 
dream of a restored republic. This was 
the view of the situation — doubtless the 
correct one —taken by Francesco Guic- 
ciardini, to whom his supposed want of 
patriotism in supporting Alexander and 
Cosmo has so often been made a subject 
of reproach. 

There was little concert among the 
rebels, a part of whom had taken up their 
quarters in Montemurlo, an old strong- 
hold of the Counts Guidi, on the Apen- 
nines, about fifteen miles from Florence, 
while some occupied Prato and its en- 
virons, four miles nearer, and the remain- 
der had not yet arrived from Bologna. 
On the evening of August rst, Alessandro 
Vitelli, with less than a thousand men, 
marched out from Florence to meet them, 
while the gates of the city were locked 
behind him, and all ingress or egress cut 
off. It was an anxious night for the 
Florentines and their young duke, who, 
after hours of sleepless expectancy, re- 
ceived at break of day the news of the 
partial defeat of the enemy. 

All foreign visitors know the Church of 
the Servites, gorgeous with marbles and 
gilding, where the massive silver lamps 
given by Piero il Gottoso blaze in a per- 
petual constellation before the most ven- 
erated shrine in Florence; and the six 
halls of the Medici, surmounted by the 
grand-ducal crown, are inlaid in agate and 
porphyry on the altar step. Here Cosmo 
repaired on the morning of the 2nd of 
August, 1537, to have a Mass of thanks- 
giving offered for his success; and here, 
before the service was concluded, a second 
courier reached him with the tidings of 
his complete triumph. Ere the priest had 
left the altar the news had spread abroad, 
and the church was filled with men who 
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made its frescoed walls resound to their 
cry of “ Cosimo, Cosimo! Palle, palle!” 
The exulting crowd escorted the duke to 
his palace, where the long and miserable 
train of prisoners, who soon began to 
arrive, were received by the victor with 
his mother by his side. Cosmo’s bearing 
was calm, and showed no trace of resent- 
ment; but not the less was his resolve 
implacable. Mercy to the vanquished 
was no part of the Christianity of princes 
in those days, and the boy ruler of eigh- 
teen was a stern victor. The prisoners 
were tried and executed as rebels till the 
Piazza della Signoria ran red with L!ood; 
the remainder languished long in the for- 
tresses of Pisa and Volterra, and it was 
seventeen — before Cosmo would con- 
sent to relax the severity of his edicts 
against the disaffected in exile. The 
remedy, though severe, was efficacious; 
the spirit of rebellion was thoroughly 
crushed, and his successors for three 
hundred years had never to combat an 
attempt at insurrection. 

Filippo Strozzi alone was retained in 
custody by the Spanish military authori- 
ties, who refused to give him up. The 
pope and Catherine, the dauphiness, Fi- 
lippo’s wife’s niece, exerted all their influ- 
ence for his liberation, but in vain; he 
remained a prisoner until December, 1538, 
when he died, it was said, by his own 
hand, but, according to the common be- 
lief, by that of Cosmo’s agents. 

The battle of Montemurlo is a land- 
mark in Florentine history, as it is the 
last episode of the long annals of rival 
factions, by turns proscribed and para- 
mount — oppressing and oppressed — 
through the Middle Ages. And, in judg- 
ing Cosmo’s severity to the vanquished, 
we should remember, first, that only a 
strong government can afford to show 
mercy ; and, second, that it is but within 
very recent years that much tenderness 
has been shown to rebels taken with arms 
in their hands. 

The duke, on his accession, was anx- 
ious to maintain the family connection 
with the emperor by marrying the widow 
of his predecessor; but Charles, at that 
time more bent on conciliating the pope, 
gave her in marriage to the young Far- 
nese, and she is best known in history as 
Margaret of Parma, regent of the Neth- 
erlands. Cosmo’s choice then fell upon 
Donna Eleonora, second daughter of Don 
Pedro de Toledo, viceroy of Naples, 
whom he married in June, 1539, he being 
then exactly twenty years of age. This 
early union proved a happy one; Eleo- 
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nora of Toledo, though reserved and 
uninteresting to the rest of the world, 
was a devoted wife, and retained the affec- 
tions of her husband till her death. 

Cosmo’s long reign is interesting rather 
from its results, than from its events. 
Italy was still the theatre where the great 
European drama was principally played 
out, and her States can scarcely be said 
to have an independent history during 
that period. Yet Cosmo’s policy was his 
own, adopted with far-seeing penetration 
from the moment of his accession to 
power, and pursued with unvarying con- 
stancy through all the vicissitudes of 
eight-and-thirty years. To free himself, 
as far as possible, from the humiliating 
dependence on Spain, which galled his 
proud and ambitious spirit, while he re- 
mained, under many provocations, true to 
her cause, was the ruling principle of his 
conduct; and his loyalty to the emperor 
was inspired partly by gratitude for the 
restoration of his family, and partly b 
the political intuition with which he di- 
vined that to rely on France, weakened 
and distracted by internal dissensions, 
would be to trust toa broken reed. His 
remarkable letter of March, 1558, to Er- 
cole d’Este, urging him to neutrality be- 
tween France and Spain, shows that his 
mind had grasped a wider patriotism than 
was known to Italian politicians of his 
day, and had made a stride across the 
coming centuries, to an idea, such as even 
Dante had never conceived, of an Italy 
capable of subsisting without foreign in- 
tervention. ‘“‘We must so bear our- 
selves,” he writes, “in dealing with these 
great powers, that we keep their aims in 
mind, and mutually support each other in 
counteracting their usurpations; guiding 
ourselves, not by preference for France 
or Spain, but by the weal of Italy, our 
native land.” Words which strike us as 
pregnant with prophetic insight, when we 
remember the provincial and municipal 
jealousies which the political education of 
three centuries has scarcely sufficed to 
root out below the Alps, and which, in 
Cosmo’s time, made every Italian com- 
monwealth see its own triumph in its 
neighbor’s destruction. 

The most important event of Cosmo’s 
reign was the Sienese war, engaged in by 
him partly from ambition, partly from the 
necessity of self-defence, on the issue of 
which his whole fate and future were 
staked, and whose ultimate success was 
the crowning glory of his life. Siena, 
torn by intestine discord, had learned 
nothing since the Middle Ages; and only 
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the French and Spanish garrisons, which 
alternated there as the balance of power 
shifted between the rival sovereigns, pre- 
vented sanguinary outbreaks of hostility 
amongst the numerous factions to which 
she was a prey. From the earliest ages 
the traditional foe of Florence, she still 
preserves the trophies of the crushing 
defeat she inflicted on her rival in the 
battle of Montaperto in 1260, when the 
chivalry of the Guelph party was deci- 
mated and its power broken for years. 
The great struggle was for the capture of 
the carroccio, the Florentine ark of bat- 
tle, and the flower of her nobility, the 
warrior patriarch, Giovanni Tornaquinci, 
to whose charge it had been committed, 
with nearly every adult male of his house, 
died in its defence. The two great poles 
on which it bore displayed the ensigns of 
Florence, still rest against the cupola of 
the Cathedral of Siena, and are a source 
of pride to her inhabitants. During the 
siege of Florence she had supplied arms 
and ordnance to the Imperialists, and 
paid a heavy penalty for her unneighborly 
act, in the annihilation of her own inde- 
pendence by the party then triumphant. 
The outbreak of the war was brought 
about by the French occupation of the 
town, and their appointment as command- 
ant of Piero Strozzi, the hereditary foe of 
Cosmo, who saw a direct menace in his 
vicinity. He accordingly, in concert with 
the emperor, made his preparations with 
all speed and secrecy, cutting off all com- 
munication with the Sienese territory so 
completely during the mustering of his 
troops, that the first notice Siena had of 
any hostile movement was their appear- 
ance before the walls, and their occupa- 
tion, by a coup-de-main, of an important 
outlying fort. Nevertheless, the inhabi- 
tants protracted their resistance for five 
months, displaying a heroism equal to 
that of the Florentines in the defence of 
their independence. The war was con- 
ducted with great barbarity on both sides, 
causing immense suffering and destruc- 
tion through the country, and the Marem- 
ma is believed never to have recovered 
the devastations it then sustained. Cos- 
mo’s generalissimo was a man who bore 
his name, but who was only related to 
him by a genealogical fiction — Gian Gia- 
como Medici, of Marignano, the son of a 
Milanese farmer of taxes, who, having 
enriched’ himself and married into the 
aristocracy, thought proper to abbreviate 
his patronymic of Medichini, and assume 
the name and arms of the princes of 
Florence. The migration to Milan of 
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one of the family at a convenient remote- 
ness of time was imagined, to give color 
to the fable, which Cosmo sanctioned by 
his acceptance of the relationship, reaping 
the benefit of his complaisance, when 
Marignano’s brother was raised to the 
papacy. 

The leader of the French and Sienese 
side was the unlucky Piero Strozzi, of 
whom Paul IV. had said that he had all 
the qualities of a ae eng except good for- 
tune, and whose defeat by Marignano at 
Marciano on the 2nd August, 1554, the 
anniversary of that of his father at Mon- 
temurlo, decided the fate of the city. It 
held out, however, with much suffering, 
until the following April, and was - 
surrendered when every form of nourish- 
ment was exhausted, even to the oil in 
the church lamps. With spirit unbroken 
by what they had gone through, a portion 
of the inhabitants left it with the French 
troops, and repaired to Montalcino, 
whither they declared the Sienese repub- 
lic and magistracy transferred. The war 
continued in the territory of Siena, for 
nearly four years in all, without any result 
save that of protracting a hopeless and 
miserable struggle. It was only in July, 
1557, after many intrigues and _ heart- 
burnings, that Cosmo received the long- 
coveted investiture from Philip of Spain, 
who had succeeded his father, Charles V., 
and whose principal motive for granting 
it was the impossibility of paying back 
the money advanced by the duke for the 
prosecution of the war. Its effect on 
Cosmo’s position was immense. It se- 
cured him against the permanent threat 
of a foreign garrison close to his frontier ; 
and by consolidating an Italian State in 
the centre of the peninsula, raised up a 
formidable barrier against its complete 
occupation by any European power. The 
Sienese were conciliated by being allowed 
to retain their own municipal autonomy, 
while a resident governor represented the 
authority of the duke. They were thus 
spared the humiliation of direct depen- 
dence on Florence, the traditional object 
of their animosity, while the ruling family 
from which the governors were appoint- 
ed was rather popular than the reverse. 
The old rivalry between the sonti, or 
different quarters of the city, still sub- 
sists, but is only shown in the peaceful 
competition of the annual races of the 
15th of August, when each horse is the 
champion of his district, and the most 
intense excitement prevails as to the 
result. 

The victory over Siena was the turning- 





point in Cosmo’s career, and is commem- 
orated by the bas-reliefs on his equestrian 
statue in the Piazza della Signoria. He 
also commissioned Giorgio Vasari to 
portray it in fresco on the walls of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, but very characteristi- 
cally desired him to leave out the group 
of counsellors he had proposed to intro- 
duce, saying he had taken counsel onl 
with himself, and that an allegory, suc 
as that of Silence, would be more appro- 
priate. The gentler side of his character 
developed with prosperity, and he grew 
more liberal and genial as the great ten- 
sion of anxiety relaxed, which had kept 
all his faculties at high pressure during 
the earlier half of his reign. He had a 
further triumph in the result of the Con- 
clave of 1558, which elected as successor 
to Paul IV., Gian Angelo Medici, of the 
Milanese family; and people recalled the 
days of Lorenzo, when Cosmo’s son of 
seven years old — another Giovanni — 
received the purple from the new pontiff, 
on the same day as his own nephew, 
Charles Borromeo. When the duke vis- 
ited Rome in October, 1560, having made 
his state entry into Siena on the way, he 
exercised such influence over the pope as 
to call forth the pasquinade “ Cosmus 
Medices Pontifex Maximus.” The pope 
persuaded him to remain to assist at the 
declaration of the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, whose sittings he had long 
labored to facilitate, and on his departure 
presented him with four shiploads of an- 
tiquities —the foundation of the Uffizi 
collection. 

The terrible domestic tragedy which 
overshadowed Cosmo’s latter years, and 
gave rise to such dark legends, followed 
swiftly as the Nemesis of his worldly 
prosperity. While on an autumnal hunt- 
ing excursion in the Pisan Maremma, in 
November, 1562, the young cardinal was 
first attacked by a malignant fever, of 
which he died in six days; his two elder 
brothers then sickened of the epidemic, 
from which Ferdinand recovered, while 
Garzia died after twenty days’ illness. 
Their mother, long ailing, succumbed to 
the shock of her children’s death, and ex- 
pired on the 18th of December. Such 
are, as far as they can be ascertained, the 
simple facts, of which the popular and 
poetic version is that Garzia slew his 
brother, and was in turn slain by his 
father. For this belief, although it gained 

round even at the time, there cannot be 
ound a tittle of historical evidence. Facts, 
dates, and intrinsic probabilities are alike 
against it, yet it is the foundation of the 
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popular idea of Cosmo’s character, and is 
the story most —— associated with 
his memory. English and Italian verse 
have alike perpetuated it, and history pro- 
tests in vain. 

It was no doubt the impression pro- 
duced by this tragical event, as well as a 
sense of failing health, that caused Cos- 
mo’s partial abdication in 1564; though, 
perhaps, the desire to train his successor 
in working the administrative machine he 
had himself created contributed also to his 
resolve. It was not for some years after 
that he received from the pope Pius V. 
the title of Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
only in 1570 that his solemn coronation in 
the Vatican took place. The emperor and 
king of Spain after long and intricate neé- 
gotiations finally confirmed the title to his 
son Francis I. In the same year as his 
coronation he contracted a second mar- 
riage with Camilla Martelli, a Florentine 
lady of good birth, who, however, received 
no State rank as his wife. This step 
brought him discredit abroad, and little 
happiness at home, as she was exacting 
and unreasonable. During the last years 
of his life he suffered much from gout, 
the hereditary malady of his family, but 
his death in 1574, at the roe nance 
early age of fifty-four, was caused by grad- 
ual decline after a paralytic or apoplectic 
stroke. 

We should much wish to extract at 
length Baron von Reumont’s forcible 
general view of Cosmo as a ruler and a 
man, but it would occupy too large a pro- 
portion of the space allotted to an article, 
and we are constrained to give a more 
cursory recapitulation of the subject. 

It seems scarcely less than miraculous 
that any race should have produced twice, 
and at an interval of four generations, the 
extraordinary combination of qualities 
that went to make up the characters of the 
two Cosmos. Lorenzo, who came be- 
tween them, though great in his way, was 
of a totally different type; with more 
artistic genius and personal fascination, 
but less of general ability, and a total ab- 
sence of the great administrative faculty 
so conspicuous in them, it may be safely 
said that he would never have founded 
anything, and could only have built where 
the substructures were already laid. 
But in the first grand duke we find the 
same wonderful union of subtlety and 
breadth of mind— of power to grasp a 
subject at once in its widest bearings and 
most minute details —of microscopic at 
once, and telescopic moral vision — of 
shrewd calculation of means, and boldness 





of ne oe made the wily old Flor- 
entine banker a power in the State. In 
the circumstances of the younger Cosmo, 
the elder, we feel, would have pursued a 
precisely similar course. Both were un- 
scrupulous in establishing their power, 
but once established, used it conscien- 
tiously for the benefit of the common- 
wealth. Both had the same passion for 
art, and took equal delight in the society 
of artists. The thrifty husbandry shown 
by Cosmo the elder in his rural pursuits, 
and in his careful cultivation of his farms 
and villas, is found on a larger scale in 
the grand duke, who knew each district in 
his dominions, and who, we are told, in 
every excursion, whether State progress, 
hunting-party, court /é¢e, or chance jour- 
ney, was a on studying the 
country, the capabilities of the soil, the 
nature of the vegetation, and any promise 
of mineral wealth to be detected. 

But most of all the two Cosmos resem- 
bled each other in their capacity for 
financial administration, and the policy of 
both may be said to have been mainly 
founded on their genius for rapid gains 
and judicious outlay of money. Pater 
Patriz, in his dexterous manipulation of 
the State resources, as well as of his own 
colossal fortune, was master of a tremen- 
dous engine of power in a small commu- 
nity, and may be said to have ruled 
Florence by the _—a- The first 
grand duke owed his influential position 
among the princes of Europe in great 
measure to the fact that he alone was able 
to pay his way, while emperors and kings 
were bankrupt. By the disbursement of 
a ransom he purchased the departure of 
the Spanish garrisons from the strong 
places of Tuscany early in his reign; with 
hard cash bought the investiture of Piom- 
bino, afterwards revoked; and, by the 
advances he had made during the war, 
finally wrung the sovereignty of Siena 
from the reluctant Philip. 

Political science seemed to have made 
little progress in the public mind of Italy 
during the century which separates the 
two great Medici; but the latter Cosmo, 
as compared with his predecessor, had 
made a great stride forward across the 

If between modern and medizval ideas. 

e had not, indeed, conceived the notion 
of absolution from crime by verdict of 
the mob, or of that skilful jugglery of the 
ballot-box by which it was reserved to 
later despots to trick themselves in the 
trappings of democracy; but he had ad- 
vanced to the idea, almost as strange to 
his contemporaries, of an Italian State 
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self-sufficing and self-protecting, strong 
enough to repel invasion or repress sedi- 
tion without foreign intervention, and of 
an Italy with some principle of cohesion 
between its component parts. This was 
much, in an age when the traditional 
prestige of the Roman Empire still 
weighed on the peninsula, crushing out 
all moral independence in its rulers, and 
making the friendship and protection of 
Czsar, or of some more powerful rival of 
Cesar, should such be found, the utmost 
aim of their ambition. It was more, that 
he should have dared to take the first step 
towards realizing such an idea by perpet- 
uating the national military organization 
introduced under the republican govern- 
ment; while in the neighboring states a 
French or Spanish garrison, to quell the 
faction momentarily overthrown, was the 
universal panacea for social disorders, 
and a native soldiery would have scemed 
to those in power as startling an idea, as 
would to the visitors to a menagerie the 
proposal to unlock the cages and enlarge 
tigers and hyenas in their midst. 

His advance on the fifteenth-century 
idea of government was equally shown in 
the leading principle of his internal pol- 
icy. His dismissal,,on his accession, 
from all share in public affairs of the 
powerful adherents of his family, is gen- 
erally attributed to personal jealousy of 
the authority they might have wished to 
assume; but may probably be ascribed 
with greater justice to a more enlightened 
motive — his determination to rule, not as 
chief of a faction, but as head of the 
State, acknowledging no distinction be- 
tween one class and another of his sub- 
jects. The very name of party was odious 
to him, and Vincenzo Fedeli tells us that 
he made penal the use of the old epithets 
Guelph and Ghibelline, Cancellieri and 
Panciatichi, Arrabbiati and Piagnoni, 
which now finally disappeared from use. 

The eagle mind which thus resolutely 
shook off the trammels of tradition, had 
a prodigious capacity for transacting the 
details of business. “ His activity,” says 
Baron von Reumont, “was colossal.” 
Up at dawn in summer, and in winter 
some hours before it, he received the re- 
ports of criminal judges, commissaries of 
police, and heads of departments, gave 
audiences to secretaries of state, and per- 
sonally examined a voluminous corre- 
spondence. The archives in - Florence 
contain the rough drafts of his letters to 
foreign potentates and ambassadors, on 
all manner of subjects, as to which: he 
expresses his views in clear and forcible 





language, and with so few erasures as to 
show how readily his thoughts clothed 
themselves in fitting words. The after- 
noon was devoted to giving audience to 
ambassadors, people of distinction, and 
those who had petitions to present, whom 
he received freely, and to whom he gave 
courteous explanations if unable to com- 
ply with their requests. All his subjects 
were likewise free to address him in writ- 
ing, and sure of having their business 
duly considered. 

He dined in company with his family, 
or with a few scientific or learned guests, 
while his evening recreation was cither a 
little simple society in his daughter’s 
house or in his own, or listening to the 
reading aloud of some historical or classi- 
cal work by one of the men of letters 
whose society he cultivated. He attended 
daily mass, either in the cathedral, the 
Church of the Annunziata, or of the Santo 
Spirito, according as his residence was in 
the palace in Via Larga or in that of the 
Pitti; and when he rode or drove through 
the streets he received petitions, either 
oral or verbal. He belonged to some re- 
ligious brotherhoods, and both in their 
meetings and in church took his place 
with the rest of the congregation. 
Though in some respects grasping as to 
money, he was liberal to the poor, never 
went abroad without an attendant carry- 
ing a bag of money to relieve urgent 
distress, and contributed largely to all 
charitable institutions. He exercised a 
strict supervision over the administration 
of justice, so that judges and criminals 
were said to be equally in awe of him; 
dismissed an entire magistracy in one day 
for a party decision, and compelled his 
own brother-in-law, Don Louis of Toledo, 
to sell his property in order to pay his 
debts. 

On the other hand, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the taxation imposed by him 
was very heavy, sometimes so much so as 
to counteract its own objects, and check 
the development of industry and agricul- 
ture. There is scarcely an expedient of 
modern Italian finance that he did not 
anticipate, such as the salt-tax, the duty 
on the slaughtering of animals, and the 
State lottery.* It must, however, be said 
that if the burdens on the people were 
heavy, the proceeds all went into the 


* The lottery, however, though tried by Cosmo, was 
again abolished, and only re-established by the house 
of Lorraine. It was declared illegal by the intervening 
ay dukes, and denounced in a severe proclamation 

y gee Ill. as a source of demoralization to the 
people. 
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state chest, and not into the pockets of 
corrupt officials. Cosmo used to say that 
nothing gave him so much trouble as to 
avoid being robbed, but he hanged a 
chief tax-gatherer for peculation, and was 
safe afterwards. He organized an elab- 
orate system of espionage, and had his 
agents everywhere, so as to have abundant 
sources of secret information. He was as 
opposed to free trade in vice as in produce, 
and succeeding in repressing its worst ex- 
cesses. Religion he placed under the 
tutelage of the police; but he did not 
encourage the Inquisition, and only ad- 
mitted it in Florence in a very modified 
form. 

When we turn from Cosmo’s share in 
the general history of Europe, from his 
negotiations with foreign powers and cor- 
respondence with ambassadors and states- 
men, to his active part in furthering the 
material and intellectual progress of his 
State, we wonder how any single life 
could afford time and energy for so many 
forms of activity. He had himself con- 
siderable scientific knowledge, particu- 
larly in chemistry and mineralogy, and 
was able to point out to a professor the 
vegetable origin of anthracite coal. He 
took great interest in developing the 
mineral wealth of the country, and from 
an enlightened motive, for when it was 
once represented to him that certain 
mines could not be profitably worked, he 
replied the money returns were not so 
much to be looked for in such undertak- 
ings as the benefit to the population of 
barren and desolate tracts, by affording 
them occupation and means of subsis- 
tence. Botany and medicine made equal 
progress under Cosmo, who, in reconstitut- 
ing the decayed University of Pisa, sought 
out for it the best professors in every 
department; and Vesalius and Cesalpino, 
both whose names are associated with the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
were established there by him. In his 
patronage of art and letters he was not 
less energetic or discriminating than his 
predecessors, and if his epoch produced 
nothing like the masterpieces of theirs, it 
yet contributed its quota to the progress 
of culture. History was the branch of 
literature which flourished most, and was 
much encouraged by Cosmo, who per- 
mitted the publication of works by his 
political opponents, as in the case of 
Benedetto Varchi, patronized and favored 
by him while writing in a perfectly inde- 
pendent spirit. Giorgio Vasari and Ben- 
venuto Cellini, both famed in literature 
and art, were especially distinguished by 
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the duke, and executed many of their 
works by his orders. 

It was under Cosmo that Florence 
mainly assumed the aspect under which it 
has grown so familiar to travellers of all 
nations. The bastions of San Miniato, 
and the hanging gardens of the Boboli 
grew up under ‘his auspices, as did the 
Mereato Nuovo, the Ponte Santa Trinita, 
from Ammannati’s design, and the por- 
ticoes of the Uffizi, which, with the quaint 
covered gallery connecting them with the 
Pitti, half a mile distant across the river, 
are Vasari’s best monument. Under 
Cosmo was laid the foundation of those 
wonderful collections which have made 
Florence the goal of artistic pilgrims 
from all quarters of the globe. In his 
reign the Laurentian Library was com- 
pleted, its treasured relics catalogued, 
arranged, and rendered accessible to the 

ublic, and the Academy of Fine Arts 
ounded, in whose honorary presidency he 
was associated with Michael Angelo. He 
revived the art of porphyry sculpture, by 
means of an invention for hardening 
steel; and created both the manufacture 
of tapestry, of which splendid specimens 
remain, and that of the inlaying of colored 
marbles, which still forms an important 
branch of industry in Florence. And 
that his patronage of all these different 
arts and handicrafts was not merely a 
nominal one is proved by his having cor- 
responded personally with the people 
engaged in them. 

The more romantic side of his charac- 
ter was shown in the institution of the 
Order of St. Stephen, a knightly associa- 
tion similar to that of the Hospitallers of 
St. John, founded by him in Pisa for the 
purpose of defending the Tuscan coasts 
against the incursions of Algerine pirates, 
Hayreddin Barbarossa, and others. They 
did good service at sea in the reign of 
Ferdinand, pursued the corsairs to their 
own shores, and captured Bona, an Afri- 
can port, but embroiled Tuscany with the 
Ottoman Porte, and injured its trade with 
the Levant. 

We have dwelt thus long on Cosmo’s 
character and work, not only because he 
was one of the most notable figures of 
his own time, but because he had a great 
share in moulding that transition epoch 
which links the older past to the actual 
present. We may also consider that he 
exercised a powerful influence on later 
history, not only as the founder of a 
dynasty, but because Tuscany consoli- 
dated by him, and reaching to the frontier 
of the Papal States, gave a compact 
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nucleus to Italian nationality, and placed 
a barrier between the encroaching foreign 
intruders north and south. Even with a 
foreign dynasty reigning in Florence 
Tuscany was, with Piedmont, the hope of 
enslaved Italy, as she is still, with Pied- 
mont, the moral backbone of Italy free 
and independent. 

Cosmo’s face grows very familiar to the 
visitor to the Florence galleries, chiefly 
from the canvas of Angelo Allori (Bron- 
zino); but does not impress one as bear- 
ing any great stamp of either intellect or 
character. The features though regular 
are insignificant, and the brow somewhat 
contracted; while the face owes its com- 
monplace good looks chiefly to the rich 
coloring given by dark-chestnut hair, clear 
healthy skin, and eyes brown and well 
opened, but simply negative as to expres- 
sion. The poise of the head is, however, 
singularly graceful, and the proportions 
of the chest and shoulders manly and 
robust, so that the grand duke no doubt 
presented on the whole an imposing ap- 
pearance, not ill suited to the important 
part he played in the world. 

Nothing shows more clearly the firm 

sp with which Cosmo swayed the helm 
of State than the disorganization into 
which both internal and foreign affairs 
fell under his successor. Within eigh- 
teen months of Francis’ accession there 
occurred a hundred and eighty-six cases 
of murder or grievous woundings; and 
the gibbet with its ghastly load was to be 
scen at every street corner of Florence, 
while the feeble ruler got into difficulties 
with all the principal foreign powers, and 
nearly came to an open breach with the 
emperor, though showing him a degree of 
obsequiousness to which his father had 
never condescended. In literature the 
second grand duke is best known through 
the romantic story of Bianca Capello, the 
fair Venetian, whom he married on the 
death of his first wife, Joan of Austria, 
and whose misdeeds have furnished sub- 
ject matter for many a tragedy. Truly 
tragic were the almost simultaneous 
deaths of the grand duke and his duchess, 
which occurred unexpectedly and within 
two days of each other at Poggio a Cai- 
ano, in October, 1587. 

In Ferdinand, who succeeded his broth- 
er, the energetic stamp of Cosmo was 
renewed; and though he had not his 
father’s consummate ability in shaping 
his foreign policy, he was more popular 
at home, as he ruled in happier times and 
with a milder sway. As a cardinal he 
had won golden opinions in Rome, and 








proved after his accession a model prince. 
He had not received priest’s orders, and 
on being dispensed from his vows, mar- 
ried Christina of Lorraine, granddaughter 
of Catherine de’ Medici and Henry II. of 
France. She had both amiability and 
strength of character, and the marriage 
was in all respects a happy one. The 
French connection, which proved polit- 
ically rather a disadvantageous one, was 
strengthened by another union less fortu- 
nate in its history, that of Marie, niece of 
Ferdinand, daughter of Francis I. and 
Joan of Austria, with Henry of France 
and Navarre. During Ferdinand’s reign 
occurred, in 1605, the brief pontificate of 
Leo XI., the fourth and last Medici pope. 
He had been many years Archbishop of 
Florence, and came of the branch of the 
house known as the line of Giovenco, 
collateral to that of the grand dukes from 
an early period in the family history, and 
which has proved longer-lived if less bril- 
liant, inasmuch as it still survives in 
Naples and in Tuscany. 

The fine equestrian statue of Ferdi- 
nand opposite the Church of the Servites 
is by Pietro Tacca, from a model by Gian 
Bologna, and was cast from captured 
Turkish guns, according to the inscrip- 
tion on the saddle-girth, “Dez metalli 
rapiti al fiero Trace.” On the pedestal 
is the device adopted by him, a swarm of 
bees surrounding their queen, with the 
motto, “AZazestate tantum.” 

If scientific discovery were destined to 
take, in the new era, the place occupied 
by reawaked artistic and literary culture 
in the old, as the highest form of mental 
activity —the latest goal of human prog- 
ress—the Medicean princes were as 
quick as their burgher ancestors to seize 
the spirit of the coming time. What the 
elder Cosmo and Lorenzo had been to 
Donatello and Ghiberti, to Poliziano and 
Buonarroti, Ferdinand II. and his brother 
Leopold. were to the scientific investi- 
gators of their day —to Redi, Rinaldini, 
Viviani, and Galileo. Their father, Cos- 
mo II., the first Ferdinand’s son and 
successor, had not been backward in 
forwarding the pursuit of knowledge, and 
in his honor Jupiter’s satellites, discov- 
ered in his reign, had been called the 
“Medicean planets;” but his_ sickly 
health and the anxious pressure of foreign 
politics during the twelve years he was on 
the throne, debarred him from great ac- 
tivity in any other field. The name of 
Cardinal Leopoldo is especially associated 
with the foundation of the Accademia del 
Cimento, which, though its own existence 

















was brief, had enduring results, from the 
spur it gave to scientific research in Tus- 
cany. It was designed to carry out Gali- 
leo’s great principle of basing knowledge 
on experimental proof, and investigated 
such problems as the propagation of 
sound, light, and heat, atmospheric pres- 
sure, magnetism, electricity, and similar 
phenomena. Its acts are set forth in a 
masterly treatise by its secretary, Lorenzo 
Magolotti. Science was Ferdinand’s 
passion, and there is in the Museum of 
Natural History in Florence a curious 
collection of instruments (amongst them 
the thermometer) invented and construct- 
ed either altogether by him, or under his 
immediate supervision. This prince, what- 
ever the shortcomings of his later years, 
deserves to be favorably remembered for 
the example of devotion set by him during 
the terrible visitation of the plague in 
1630. While all the more opulent cit- 
izens either fled or secluded themselves 
in their dwellings, he, then twenty years 
of age, remained with his brother in the 
palace, visiting the poor, and doing all in 
his power to relieve the general distress. 
His people never —_ it to him, and he 
was beloved all his life. 

It is a melancholy task to trace the 
decadence of a great race, as in the two 
last generations of the Medici, in which 
the old stamp seemed to fail by degrees 
before its final extinction. The financial 
genius of the wise old merchant-prince of 
the fourteenth century, so long the inher- 
itance of his house, abandoned his last 
descendants. Ferdinand II. finally with- 
drew from all the banks and commercial 
undertakings which the previous grand 
dukes had not thought it beneath their 
dignity to prosecute; and in his and the 
two following reigns the public debt in- 
creased rapidly while the public resources 
diminished. 

The vitality of the State thus languished 
with that of the ruling house, and Tus- 
cany, helpless and impoverished, without 
any voice in the decision of her own 
future. became the apple of discord of 
European diplomacy. From the time 
that the failure of the grand-ducal line 
became inevitable, the rapacity of Spain 
and Austria set every engine at work to 
secure the prey, while a host of minor 
candidates appeared, with small chance, 
indeed, of making good their pretensions. 
Among these was a Medici, the Prince of 
Ottaiano, head of the branch of Giovenco’s 
line, settled in Naples, from which Pius 
1V. had also been descended. His claim 
was not without a plausible foundation, 
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as Charles V.’s settlement of the crown 
on Alexander, with remainder to his next 
of kin, on failure of direct male issue, 
might be held to imply a further reversion 
to collaterals. Austria, however, finally 
disallowed Ottaiano’s claim, and had his 
proclamation publicly destroyed. 

The efforts of the last two Medicean 
grand dukes were for five and twenty 
years directed to secure the ultimate in- 
dependence of the State, and to bequeath 
to the Senate and people of Florence the 
sovereignty originally received from them. 
The question was, however, complicated 
by the joint possession of Siena, undoubt- 
edly a fief of the empire, and the ingenuity 
of German lawyers was taxed to the ut- 
termost to find a pretext for including 
Florence in the same category, straining 
historical precedent in that direction, even 
from a date as remote as the time of 
Charlemagne. The hope of Cosmo III. 
was to secure the succession to his daugh- 
ter, Anna Maria, widow of the Elector 
Palatine, but as she was childless, the 
expedient would have been but a tem- 
porary one. Both he and his son were 
singularly unfortunate in their marriages. 
Marguerite Louise, daughter of Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, the princess selected 
for the last Cosmo during his father’s 
lifetime, had formed an attachment to her 
cousin Charles of Lorraine, and came to 
Florence in 1661, a despairing bride. 
Her passionate and eccentric temper led 
to scenes in the palace which were the 
scandal of town and country. On one 
occasion she attempted to put an end to 
her life by abstaining from food, and on 
another was detected and stopped, when 
trying to escape in disguise from Pisa in 
company with a band of gipsies. After 
thirteen years of dissension a separation 
was agreed to, and Marguerite returned 
to her native country; though it seemed 
reluctantly in the end, as it was thought 
she would have remained had not her 
mother-in-law prevented the last interview 
with her husband, which she had sought. 
Her subsequent career in Paris was a 
constant source of annoyance to the grand 
duke, and even embroiled him with the 
court of France, while his domestic mis- 
fortune added to the national gloom and 
reserve of his disposition, and helped to 
make him unpopular with his subjects. 

Gian Gastone’s marriage with Anna 
Maria of Sachsen Lauenburg, the young 
widow of the Count Palatine, was a still 
more miserable story. Far less attractive 
than Marguerite Louise, and equally un- 
amiable, with rude tastes and a violent 
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temper, her society was not calculated to 
render her lonely castle in Bohemia an 
attractive residence to the young Floren- 
tine prince, who escaped from it secretly 
within a year of his marriage, and fled to 
Paris. His father compelled him to re- 
turn; but no real reconciliation was ever 
effected, and he returned eventually to 
Florence, without his wife, whom he 
never saw again. As his marriage failed 
equally with that of his elder brother 
Ferdinand, who died before his father, to 
give the desired heir to Tuscany, the ex- 
tinction of the reigning family became 
only a question of time, and owing to the 
broken health of Gian Gastone, was looked 
for many years before it actually occurred. 
Some years before his death the much- 
vexed question of the Tuscan succession 
seemed at last finally settled in favor of 
Don Carlos, Infant of Spain, who through 
his mother, Elizabeth Farnese, grand- 
daughter of Ferdinand II., had the best 
claim in the female line. He was re- 
ceived in Florence as the heir, and the 
people were contented with the arrange- 
ment; but when, some years later, he 
acquired the kingdon of the Two Sicilies, 
the balance of powcr in Italy, and the 
jealousies of other States, necessitated a 
readjustment of the peninsula.* Francis 
of Lorraine, descended from Catherine 
de’ Medici, through her cldest daughter 
Claude, then received Tuscany in ex- 
change for his hereditary duchy, trans- 
ferred eventually to France, and a fresh 
oath of allegiance had to be taken by the 
Tuscan Senate. The dying grand duke 
sarcastically wondered if Francis would 
be the last son the great powers would 
ask him to acknowledge; “they had for- 
merly made him guardian to an Infant, 
while placing him under tutelage him- 
self,’ and no doubt he thought more 
changes might be in store for him. He 
had, however, scen the last, and his death 
on the 9th July, 1737, was only memorable 
from the long chain of associations it 
closed. 

Tuscany had, for some time before, 
virtually ceased to have an independent 
existence, and was thenceforward gov- 
erned as an Austrian province, where the 
first interests to be consulted were those 
of Vienna. With the house of Lorraine, 
dynastic considerations were ever para- 
mount; nor did its members at any time 
become so naturalized in Tuscany as to 
shake off the authority of their Imperial 

* The ex-king of Naples, as his representative, still 


bears the title of hereditary grand duke of ‘Tuscany, 
and quarters the fad/e in his shield. 
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kinsmen. This is not the occasion to 
discuss the course of the Italian Revolu- 
tion; but when the grand duke of Tus- 
cany, in 1852, in compliance with Metter- 
nich’s declaration “that he would have no 
Constitution below the Alps,” abrogated 
the reform, on the faith of his princely 
word to observe which he had been 
received back by his subjects in 1849, he 
forfeited all claim to sympathy for the fate 
he brought upon himself. The times, 
however, were difficult, and retribution 
was not slow to overtake him. Bya curi- 
ous irony of fortune, the revolutionary 
movement in Florence, in 1859, first be- 
gan outside the Porta San Gallo, in front 
of which stands the only conspicuous ma- 
terial record of the rule of the Hapsburg 
in the city—the florid triumphal arch 
erected in 1738, to commemorate the en- 
try of the grand duke Francis II. 

A Tuscan proverb, in doggerel rhyme, 
sums up the popular verdict, as to the 
respective merits of the two dynasties, on 
a very practical issue : — 


Sotti i Medici 
Un quattrin faceva per tredici. 
Dacche abbiamo la Lorena 
Sc si desina non si cena. 


Under the Medicean sway, 
Farthings were as francs to-day. 
Since Lorraine has been set up, 
If we dine we cannot sup. 


Those who are familiar with Baron von 
Reumont’s “ Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici ” 
will be prepared for the crudition and 
research of the present volumes; in 
which, in addition to his clear and impar- 
tial narrative of events, he gives a com- 
plete résumé of the manners, literature, 
artistic and scientific progress, with the 
more striking social changes of each suc- 
cessive epoch. He has done his work 
with a thorough carnestness that leaves 
nothing to be desired, and has contributed 
a valuable addition to historical literature. 


From Temple Dar. 
CELIA: 
AN IDYLL 
BY MRS. G. W. GODFREY, AUTHOR OF “* MY QUEEN.”’ 
IV. 


AND the days pass on. The May-blos- 
soms have fallen, the leaves are growing 
thick upon the boughs, the primroses and 
violets have lived their little day, and lie 





dead and scentless beneath their leaves; 
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the sweet June roses that cluster round 
Celia’s porch are thrusting out little ten- 
der buds, and all the flowers in Celia’s 
garden are bursting into blossom under 
the first warm sun of early summer, and 
yet Adrian Carlyon lingers on. 

Little by little the talk of going in aday 
or two seems to have died away. There 
are voices heard now in his deserted 
house, where a bevy of neat-handed ser- 
vants have turned dust and confusion into 
order and brightness; voices in the neg- 
lected gardens, where gardeners are 
bringing beauty and blossom in the place 
of weeds and decay. Andover it all Carl- 
yon reigns content, or scemingly content. 
The restlessness that seemed as an evil 
spirit that possessed him has been stifled, 
atleast forthetime. Healthy outdoor pur- 
suits and a quiet life have chased some of 
the weary sadness from his face. There 
is more brightness in his cyes, a kindlier 
smile on his lips. 

All these things Trevelyan, being his 
nearest neighbor and thrown much in his 
company in these days, notes gladly; 
notes, too, that the half-promise given him 
on Celia’s behalf has been kept to the 
letter. Carlyon might be a hundred miles 
away for all the girl sees of him during 
the days that she works at her copy in his 
picture-gallery. And the picture bein 
done and carried home, he does not as 
ber to begin another or to come to his 
house again. So far he keeps his word. 

And Trevelyan, being by nature the 
least suspicious of men, and believing 
that it is in truth as Carlyon has said, that 
the girl’s simplicity has no charm for him, 
lets all his fears sink to rest. 

It does not seem strange to him that, in 
the long days spent sketching in the woods 
and among the fields and lanes with his 
pupil, Carlyon should generally, if not 
always, find some excuse to join them, 
sometimes sketching too, sometimes 
bringing with him some new poem or 
magazine and reading to them, sometimes 
rambling away in search of fresh “ bits,” 
leading them whether they will or no to 
follow him. It has come to be quite nat- 
ural that in the long, quiet evenings, 
sweetest and freshest of all the year, 
spent in the quaint old vicarage garden, 
on the terraces with the peacefullest of 
west-country views stretched out before 
them, or in the old mother’s luxurious 
little room, he should be one of them. 
Trevelyan knows that Carlyon loves any 
company better than his own— would 
sooner pass the evening in any of the 








cottages near by than in his own big past- 
haunted house. 

The fact that he comes as often on the 
evenings when Ccliais not there is enough 
to set his fears at rest, if he had any. 
But he has none. Having once held out 
the right hand of fellowship, having once 
given trust, he is not one to distrust 
lightly; and in truth all that is good and 
best in Adrian Carlyon’s nature seems to 
be uppermost in these days. 

Contact with Trevelyan’s honest, kindly 
nature, so slow to think evil, so quick to 
believe in all good, seems to shame some 
of the rapid cynicism, the weary scepti- 
cism of all things good and true, out of 
him. His smiles are brighter, his sneers 
rarer; the brilliancy and buoyancy of na- 
ture, once his chiefest charm, come back 
to him in great measure in the clearer 
light of a healthy life and purer associa- 
tions. The most captious critic could not 
complain of his manner to Celia. There 
are no more semi-respectful glances, half- 
mocking flatteries; those he keeps for 
the women for whom he has some admi- 
ration, and no liking. 

For Celia, little, rustic, half-despised 
Celia, he has grown to feel a genuine lik- 
ing, a tender sympathy, that are perfectly 
honest and kindly in their way. He 
would like to make her life happy, to 
shower pretty toys upon her, to treat her 
like a pretty, petted child; and yet he is 
full ad a half-pitying, half-deferential ad- 
miration of her proud and simple life. 
She holds a place in his regard that no 
woman has ever held yet; for her he has 
a fondness, perfectly passionless, a ten- 
derness that he might feel fora child, a 
far-off, uncomprehending respect that he 
might feel for the unworldliness and pu- 
rity of a saint. 

And yet he is not altogether open in his 
dealings with her, and with Trevelyan. 
He has grown so fond of the child that 
he is almost jealous of the place Trevel- 
yan holds in her life, inclined to cavil 
(mentally) at his right to call himself her 
guardian. Having kept his promise to 
Trevelyan, he holds himself in no way 
further bound to enlighten him as to the 
full extent of his intimacy with Celia. 

It has grown so pleasant to him to way- 
lay her in the woods as she goes to and 
from her painting-lessons on her visits to 
Mrs. Trevelyan on the days when there 
is no out-door sketching —to meet the 
smile of greeting on the beautiful face. 
And he is not one to deny himself the 
pleasures that come easily in his way. 








The shortest path from his house to 
the vicarage lies past the gate of Celia’s 
orchard, and on the evenings when he 
goes there, and Celia does not, it is easy 
and pleasant to linger by the little gate 
until he catches sight of her white dress 
among the trees; pleasanter still if, per- 
chance, she, seeing him, comes to him 
with her frank greeting, to lean there 
talking to her. 

He does not tell her how often he waits, 
and waits in vain. To Celia these meet- 
ings are all pure chance, and he does not 
enlighten her. He does not even tell 
himself how far he has grown to count on 
them, for the whiling away of these idle 
summer days. And if he does not speak 
of them to Trevelyan, it is because he 
chooses to tell himself that it is no busi- 
ness of Trevelyan’s. 

And to Celia, poor, little, sweet-eyed 
Celia, there has come anew shyness; the 
pleasure of these meetings lies too deep 
in her heart for talk about them to come 
lightly to her lips. The consciousness of 
some new, strange happiness dawning on 
her life makes her more silent than her 
wont. Her laughs grow rarer, softer. 
There is a new light in her eyes, the 
steady shining of a great happiness; the 
rare flush, lovelier than the blush which 
lies at the heart of the young roses, comes 
oftener to her pale cheek, comes at a look, 
at a word; the firm, proud lips have lost 
their strength in a new sweetness. For 
each day that dawns she thanks God with 
a new fervor. Each night she lays her 
pretty head upon her pillow with a smile 
of perfect content, a little pean of thanks- 

iving in her heart. She does not call it 
ove. She has been too far removed in 
her hard and simple life from the follies 
and amusements of youth for her fancies 
to “turn lightly to thoughts of love,” only 
she is filled with a passionate gratitude 
for Carlyon’s passing kindness, which all 
the devotion of Trevelyan’s life has never 
inspired. 

They, Trevelyan and her mother, hav- 
ing suffered themselves from love, have 
thought to fill the child’s life with other 
aims and thoughts to take the place of 
love; and having trained her to place 
beauty on so high a pedestal, have but 
made her more appreciative of this man’s 
grace of form and manner, and the charm 
of the handsome face she has known from 
a child. 

So we, fighting blindfold against fate, 
accomplish our own destinies. Trevel- 
yan, with his forty years, his plain, honest 
face and self-contained manner, his great 
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heart full of honest love, has the devotion 
of his life, his years of tender, thoughtful 
care, accepted with the unconscious in- 
gratitude of a child; and the other, with 
a little careless kindness, a few soft words 
and tender looks, wins the place which he 
would give half the remaining years of 
his life to fill. 

So the days go by, and each one Celia 
counts with a glad and passionate grati- 
tude over which the very angels might 
weep pityingly. So the hours go hy, 
throwing only their passing shadows on 
Celia’s moss-grown sun-dial, leaving a 
shadow never to be effaced on Celia’s life. 

Now and again, as in the very height 
of a fair summer day, one remembers with 
a shudder that winter, with its frosts and 
bitter winds, must come again soon; so 
Celia with a sudden pain at her heart 
remembers that Carlyon may go away 
again — nay, will go away assuredly some 
day again. But when one is young and 
very happy, it is difficult to believe in the 
unhappiness of the future, and Celia does 
not know how soon the cruel time that 
she dreads is coming upon her. 

One day in mid-June Trevelyan, having 
been called away in the early morning to 
see a dying parishioner, and kept away all 
day, makes his way to Celia’s cottage on 
his return. It is not often that a day 
passes without his seeing her, and now 
he wants to explain to her the cause of 
his absence. 

He goes up the little garden —ail a- 
bloom with homely flowers. Celia is not 
there. The house door stands wide open, 
and he looks into Celia’s little sitting- 
room, a dainty little room, for all its 
poverty. There is not a single costly 
ornament in it, the ceiling is so low that 
he could well-nigh touch it with his hand, 
but for all that it seems to him full of the 
grace of Celia’s presence, and as pretty a 
room as he knows. The walls are painted 
by her own hands, — here and there are a 
few of his touches; the pretty chintz 
covers made by her; the little brackets 
on which stand two statuettes — his pres- 
erits — he and she made together one 
winter’s day. Over the fireplace hangs 
one of his own pictures, painted before 
the day of his rash vow. There are big 
bowls of flowers everywhere, her book, 
her easel; but she is not there. 

He looks into the little kitchen, where 
firelight glimmers on the rows of shining 
plates on the milk-white little dresser. 
Old Tabitha is resting from her honest 
labors with folded arms and nodding head. 
The cat by her side opens one sleepy eye 
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and blinks at Trevelyan, but he passes on 
without rousing them. 

Through the neat little kitchen garden 
into the orchard — where, under the 
shadow of a big apple-tree, Celia makes 
her studio in fine weather—he goes, 
seeking her. And there, standing before 
her picture, with hands clasped in front 
of her, he sees the slim figure in its white 
gown. 

Sometimes dreaming foolish dreams, as 
lovers will, he has thought how he would 
like to clothe her in purple and fine linen, 
give her jewels rich and rare, and deck 
out her beauty in all the bravery his fanc 
could devise and his wealth could lavish 
on her. But somehow he can never pic- 
ture her to himself but in the long, plain 
gowns she always wears — grey in winter, 
white in summer —and in his heart 
doubts whether any others could grace 
her as well. 

The pale June twilight that is not dark- 
ness is throwing a soft veil over the 
earth’s beautiful face, and under the 
shadow of the tree the picture is scarce 
visible but to eyes familiar with its out- 
lines, but the girl stands before it with 
clasped hands and rapt face. She smiles 
as Trevelyan approaches her, but it is the 
smile of one whose thoughts are so far 
away that she scarce recognizes his pres- 
ence. 

How often in the after time Trevelyan 
remembers her attitude and her face, as 
he sees it at that moment! It seems to 
him, looking back, that if he had not been 
blind, so blind, only looking at her, he 
should have known. 

But he does not know. He explains to 
her the cause of his absence, tells her who 
he has been to see, how sorry he was to 
miss the morning’s painting-lesson, and 
she answers him as sleep-talkers answer 
in their dreams, sweetly and graciously 
indeed — when was not Celia sweet and 
gracious ?— but absently. After a while 
even he realizes that—and there is a 
little pause, which Celia breaks. 

“ He has been here — he has seen m 
picture,” she said, very softly, but still 
more as if she were speaking to herself 
than to him. 

Trevelyan’s heart gives a great throb, 
then seems to stand still—no need to 
ask who “he ” is. 

“Carlyon has been —here?” he asks 
after a moment, and to himself his voice 
sounds harsh and constrained. 

_ “Yes. Why not?” she answers, still 
in the same soft, dreamy way. “So often 
I have wanted to ask him to come in and 





see it, and always I have wanted courage. 
He has seen so many pictures, you see — 
all the best in all lands —and I was 
afraid. But to-day I asked him, and he 
came.” 

All the fears lulled into a false security 
start into life. It seems to Trevelyan 
that all along he must have foreseen this. 

“ And he has been here often before, 
then?” he says at length. 

“Not here —not to see my picture — 
only to the gate. Did I not tell you?” 
she answers, fixing her thoughtful eyes 
upon him, still not in the least aware of 
the strangeness of his tone and manner. 
“Once he asked me whether he might 
see it, but I was afraid, and I said so; 
but to day, somehow, I seemed to lose all 
fear, and —he liked it.” 

Trevelyan does not speak — cannot 
speak. 

“ At first he would not believe it was alf 
mine, he thought that you must have done 
it; but when | told him he believed me. 
I cannot tell you all that he said . . . you 
would think me vain” (with a little low, 
soft laugh), “but he thinks it — very 
good.” 

In the twilight he can see the faint 
flush that, rising on her white checks, 
lingers under the great soft eyes — can 
see the little tender smile upon her lips. 
Do you wonder that a devil of jealousy 
enters into his soul, and for the moment 
dwells there? 

“ Neal and I had told you that alread 
—did you not believe us?” he says, with 
a hard, short laugh. 

The girl looks at him for a moment in 
bewildered astonishment. In all the years 
that she has known him, he has never 
spoken to her harshly or with the shadow 
of reproach. She cannot understand that 
he has done so now, but it is characteristic 
of her that at once putting aside all 
thoughts of herself she is full of thought 
for him — practical, womanly. 

“You are tired,” she says, not answer- 
ing him in direct fashion. ‘You have 
been out all day, and riding so far. How 
thoughtless of me not to have remem- 
bered! Come into the cottage and rest, 
and Tabby and I will get = some sup- 
per, something you will like. Will you 
trust us, though we are not professed 
cooks ?” 

Her tone and words are infinitely sooth- 
ing, but his wounds are too fresh and sore 
for such salve. 

“T will come with you as far as the 
cottage,” he answers, taking the picture, 
too heavy a weight for her slender arms; 
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“but no farther. I have not even seen 
my mother yet, and she, being blind and 
alone, will be watching for me. I came 
to you first, thinking you would have won- 
dered at my absence, but I need not have 
troubled — so it seems.” 

Never has he so spoken to her before. 

The girl turns her sweet eyes on him, 
full of pain and bewilderment, but she 
does not speak. She walks along, won- 
dering grievedly what she can have done 
to vex him, he who never was angry or 


vexed with her before. Tears gather. 


under the white eyelids, but they do not 
fall —he does not see them. 

And he walks by her side, silent too. 
In truth he can scarce trust himself to 
speak. His heart is so sore with doubt 
and jealousy that he knows that he may 
grieve her more than he has already done. 
And he is debating sadly within himself 
if it be not his duty to warn her of the 
things that have been said of Carlyon, 
and of her imprudence in meeting and 
talking to him alone. He is her only pro- 
tector and guardian. He stands by the 
charge given and accepted in place of 
father, mother, brother, friend, and yet — 
God help him!—heis her lover too. He 
looks at her doubting, and, doubting, is 
lost. He cannot face the wonder and 
pain that will come into her innocent eyes. 
The sanctity of her maiden purity and 
perfect innocence hedge her about as with 
ashield. Not now, not now! If it must 
be done, let it be some other time. 

He bids her a hurried good-night. He 
is going without another word. But on 
the threshold he turns and looks back at 
her. “ Good-night! God bless you, Celia,” 
he says very sadly and gently, and so 
goes. 

And the girl stands in the porch look- 
ing after him, a shadow on her sweet 
child-face that a while ago had been trem- 
ulous with happiness, wondering sorely 
in what manner she can have vexed him. 
It is not in her nature to rejoice while 
others are sorrowing. The weight of 
sadness in Trevelyan’s tone and manner, 
more than in his words, lies heavy upon 
her; but love is stronger than friendship, 
stronger than pity, or reason, or right. 

As she stands in the porch, looking out 
into the blue-grey twilight, her eyes soft- 
en, her lips quiver; again she thrills soul 
and body to the remembered touch of 
Carlyon’s hand, the remembered tender- 
ness of Carlyon’s eyes, of Carlyon’s low, 
soft voice. 

And she clasps her hands against her 
breast, and slow tears gather in her eyes. 
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But they are happy tears —they are not 
for Trevelyan. 


Vv. 


TREVELYAN goes with troubled face - 


and hasty step through the little wood 
that leads from Celia’s cottage to the 
vicarage. It is but a little way, not ten 
minutes’ walk in all, yet it is an hour or 
more before he stands in front of his own 
gate. Under the thick-leaved trees it is 
dark as night in mid-winter; but here, in 
the open, the pale stars are glimmering 
faintly in a clear, grey, cloudless sky. 
His step is wearied, his face is worn and 
pale, but he looks up into the peaceful 
heaven above him with a sigh of patient 
restfulness. Once before in his sore 
trouble he had turned to nature, and she 
had given him peace; and now in the 
autumn of his life, when he has thought 
to end his days in tranquillity, if not in 
actual, realized happiness; now, when he 
is again forced to struggle with a cruel 
jealousy and a love hopeless of return, 
he, having fought his fight and for the 
time conquered, turns to her perfect 
serenity and beauty with a sense of calm 
and soothing. 

There is neither haste nor anger in step 
or face as he goes up his garden path — 
only weariness and a great sadness — and 
in his heart he thanks God for his quiet 
and beautiful home. 

But there is to be little rest for him 
this night. 

As he nears the house he sees a spark 
of light on the terrace, is conscious of a 
familiar aroma stronger than the delicate 
flower-scents, sees a dark form that is of 
the old mother’s, and is greeted by Carl- 
yon’s glad, cheery voice. 

“Where the deuce have you been, old 
fellow? Time to have shriven and buried 
half-a-dozen old women. Have you had 
any dinner?” — first of all questions from 
an Englishman. 

It issomewhat to Trevelyan’s credit that 
he is able to return the greeting courte- 
ously, if not with cordiality. In Ris heart 
he believes this man has lied to him and 
deceived him, and gained his liking 
treacherously. For he Aas liked him, nay 
more, has been fond of him, in his own 
quiet, undemonstrative way, as of a 
younger brother, There lies half the bit- 
terness of it; nd blow so cruel as that 
dealt by a man’s own familiar friend, in 
whom he has trusted. 

Trevelyan could understand how casy 
it would be for this man to gain a woman’s 
love. The charm of voice and manner, 
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the beautiful face so bright by nature, the 
very cloud of a great sadness sitting so 
strangely on one to whom fortune seemed 
to have given her best gifts — health, 
riches, beauty, talent; all these things ap- 
pealed as strongly to his beauty-loving 
nature as to a woman’s, and he had 
yielded to their influence. 

The very contrast between Carlyon and 
himself was an attraction. The one 
bright and unstable, cynical by habit, gen- 
erous by nature, unreserved, loving 
lightly, forgetting lightly ; the other grave 
and self-contained, trustful in spite of 
experience, saddened but not embittered, 
slow to love and slow to forget. The very 
qualities the one man lacked he admired 
in the other; only when he thought that 
Carlyon’s generosity and candor were but 
fair seeming he felt very near to hating 
him. 

To Trevelyan, chivalrous and truthful 
almost to a fault, a lie of word or act was 
of all crimes most unforgivable. 

Excusing himself for a minute to go 
and speak to the old mother watching and 

earning for him in her blindness ‘and 
oneliness, he goes into the house. He 
does not eat, though he has scarce broken 
his fast since the morning —he is too 
sick at heart for that — but he swallows a 
deep draught of claret, then takes a cigar 
and goes out to join the friend from whom 
his heart revolts. 

A cigar is a good excuse for silence, 
and silent he has resolved to be, for this 
evening at least. He knows his own hot- 
ness of temper too well, and in his time 
has suffered. from it too much to trust 
himself to speak without due thought. 
For Celia’s sake he must be discreet; 
and in his weariness and sickness of heart 
it seems to him little good to appeal to 
this man who has once (as he believes) 
broken his given word, and will, if so it 
pleases him, break it again. 

So Carlyon has the talk to himself, and 
as it chances has his mind too full of him- 
self to note much the other’s silence. He 
is a man who, if he were in the mood, 
would talk to a deaf old woman or a dog 
rather than keep silence. Being in need 
of some one to talk at, a medium through 
which to relieve his own mind, Trevelyan 
becomes the medium. 

So, sitting there in the semi-darkness, 
after dallying with a dozen topics of no 
particular interest to himself or any one 
else; after gaining some semi-mechanical 
. be ” and “nays” from Trevelyan, 
whose mind is straying away down there 
to the cottage where Celia on her little 
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white bed lies with bright eyes closed, 
dreaming —but not of him — Carlyon 
says, “ Did you never wonder, Trevelyan, 
at the strange freak which brought me 
down here alone, at the beginning of the 
season, the only time when London is - 
bearable ? Or since freaks are not strange 
in me, did you never wonder what kept 
me here — how long is it? — six weeks — 
six of the dullest, that is, quietest weeks 
that surely man ever passed ?” 

Then Trevelyan listens, all his senses 
alert. 

“* May I not have supposed it possibile,” 
he answers quictly, “that after years of 
a wandering life, alter trying all pleasures 
and sickening of them, you had found 
content in your own home, among your 
own people, and amusement in your im- 
provements and renovations ? ” 

“Can the Ethiopian change his skin, er 
the leopard his spots?” laughs Carlyon, 
scornfully. “Does the absinthe-drinker 
ever cure himself of the dram wherein lies 
his ruin and death? My dear fellow, I 
am no believer in reforms. 1, who have 
sickened with weary disgust of all the 
pleasures and excitements the world con- 
tains, would never have left them, much 
as I loathed them, without due cause. 
Habit is stronger than nature, stronger 
than reason or judgment.” 

“Not money?” suggests Trevelyan, 
doubtfully, remembering the costly im- 
provements now going onat Carlyon. 

“No, not money. Thanks to the econ- 
omy of my forefathers, even I have not 
yet squandered all my fortune. Upon 
my soul I sometimes half wish I had. 
To know that your very bread depended 
on the work you did in the day would at 
least give each day its object and interest.” 

“Poverty looks best at a distance,” 
says Trevelyan, grimly. “Looked at 
close, it means denies coats, badly 
cooked dinners, strange bedfellows, dirt, 
meanness. Don’t wish to be poor, it 
wouldn’t suit you; better stick to your 
riches and your hundred-a-year chef.” 

“Bah! 1 was not thinking of London 
poverty, dirt, and squalor, and want made 
loathsome. I was but wondering whether, 
having proved the folly of supposing that 
riches mean happiness, one could be con- 
tent with poverty among roses and 
honeysuckles, with a sweet-eyed, sweet- 
voiced wife to welcome one home after a 
= work honestly done for her.” 

is voice takesanew tone. One could 
almost fancy that with dreainy, half-closed 
eyes he sees this wife of whom he 
speaks. 
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Trevelyan writhes. 

“‘ Sweet eyes are apt to grow sour when 
bread is scarce and troubles plentiful,” he 
says, with a bitter laugh. 

“ True, O misogynist!” laughs Carlyon, 
with the old gay laugh, casting aside his 
unwonted seriousness. ‘“ There are, after 
all, but two fruitful sources of men’s dis- 
asters — money and women. I was not 
driven here by the one —ergo, it was the 
other, a woman.” 

Silence. Trevelyan cannot speak. A 
cruel hope comes to him, takes posses- 
sion of him, holds him breathless, speech- 
less. 

“ A woman, and such a woman!” Carl- 
yon goes on, not waiting to be questioned. 
“Grand outlines, brilliant coloring, a 
creature to send a painter mad with de- 
spair. I was the slave of her mere physi- 
cal attractions. I never noticed what 
words fell from her lips — now I think of 
jt, they were not many or wise —I only 
saw the perfect lips that uttered them. I 
never looked into her eyes to see if they 
were true or false; they were eyes one 
could not look into and keep one’s reason 
steady. Some devil lurked in them that 
drew me on and on. Even now, I believe 
if they but looked into mine, they could 
draw me back from Paradise.” He breaks 
off into a hard, short laugh. “I was as 
near as possible making a fool of myself 
— within an ace of asking her to be m 
wife; I, who knew no more of her quali- 
ties of mind and heart than you do; I, 
who knew nothing of her life and sur- 
roundings but such things as would make 
a man think twice before he asked her to 
be the mistress of his home, the mother 
of his children— when something, her 
familiar spirit, my better angel — which 
was it?— intervened and saved me. 

“ There was a ball, that 7 had got up 
for her pleasure. She had wished it, that 
was enough for me. I was mad enough 
about her to have spent my whole fortune 
on her caprices. She was there, decked 
in my jewels, fragrant with my flowers 
(she and her mother are titled people and 
poor, living about from place to place, and 
not too proud to take the goods the gods 

rovide in the shape of presents, and 

ets, and money won at cards), and she 
turned her back upon me, threw me over 
for another man — gave him three dances 
where she gave me one, looked in his 
eyes as she had looked in mine — bah! 
I gave her short shrift— I warned her 
once, and then I left her.” 

His breath comes quick, his cigar is 
thrown away and dies out among the 
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roses. He starts up, and paces, hands in 
pockets, the length of the terrace. Then 
he flings himself back in his. chair by 
Trevelyan’s side. 

“T gave myself no chance of changing 
my mind — no woman should make a cats- 
paw of me. I came away here the next 
morning — shall I confess the truth?” 
he says, with that same unmirthful laugh. 
“T believe that I had some idea that she 
would try and recall me—that her be- 
havior had been mere passing coquetry, 
that she had, after all, liked me well 
enough to try and get me back. I believe 
I watched for the postman for days, and 
cursed him when he brought nothing from 
her. Cursed him? I ought rather to 
have blessed him —I do bless him—I 
thank heaven that has saved me from her 
and from myself.” 

And Trevelyan listens —listens with 
a dull, cold weight falling heavier and 
heavier on his heart. The one brief hope 
that Adrian loving another woman could 
never love Celia—so cruel, and yet so 
irresistible — dies slowly as he listens. 

In his heart he knows what is coming, 
and, with nerves strung to agonized ten- 
sion, waits for it dumbly. 

“Yes. I thank heaven that she did 
not stretch out her hand to get me back. 
I am sane enough for that; I am her 
slave no longer,” Carlyon goes on, with 
the unnecessary fervor of a man who 
strives to force conviction on himself as 
well as on his hearer. In neither voice 
nor manner is there the calm indifference 
of a dead passion—rather the strong 
heat of a love turned to wrath; the 
“fiercest love” that “makes fiercest 
hate.” But Trevelyan is not calm enough 
to note that. 

“ Little by little the memory of her has 
faded like a bad dream in the clear morn- 
ing light... . Trevelyan, zs the moral 
atmosphere clearer here than in a town? 
or is it that one has more time to think? 
a it is seeing other lives — yours, 
and others ... gaining some faint idea 
of their purity and unselfishness, that has 
shamed me into some perception of the 
utter worthlessness of my own.” 

His head is thrown back, his hands 
clasped under it, and the starlight, falling 
on his handsome, upturned face, shows it 
sad and weary, no longer heated with pas- 
sion, or the memory of passion. 

“How I have wasted my life— great 
heavens, ow I have wasted it! From 
the time when as a boy I thought to kill 
remorse in dissipation, and because a 
drowned dead face always came to me in 
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my solitude, loved any senseless crowd 
better than none — until now, when dissi- 
pation has become habit, and the power 
to do better things has gone.” 

“ That is never gone until life be gone,” 
says Trevelyan, his natural kindliness 
prompting him tos sympathy even with 
the man whom he believes to have taken 
from him the one thing on which all his 
heart was set. “You are young yet, life 
is all before you, not behind you,” he 
adds, sadly enough. 

There is a silence. Carlyon lies back 
deep in thought. Trevelyan waits as 
a | as he can. 

“Will you laugh at me, Trevelyan,” the 
other says after a while, “if I tell you that 
in these last few weeks I have had dreams 
of a different sort of life altogether —I, 
who a while ago jeered at reforms and 
told you that sooner or later I was safe to 

o back to the life I loathe and despise, 
Saee had visions of a life spent in quiet 
places, here, in my own home, or now and 
again in foreign places, but not always 
ringing the weary changes between Lon- 
don, Paris, Cowes, Monaco, or wherever 
the belwethers of fashion lead —a life of 
quiet pleasures and simple fashion, with 
a sweet pure wife to bear me company, 
and shame me by her innocence out of 
looking back with regret on my past.” 

There is no answer, but he waits for 
none. 

“It is almost a crime — by heaven, it 
is!” he cries, “that I, who have led no 
good life even as men’s lives go —I, who 
could not look into her sweet eyes and 
tell her half the things that I have not 
been ashamed to do, should think to re- 
pose myself on her innocence and purity, 

iving her so little for her sweetness and 
ove. . . . Could I make her happy, Tre- 
velyan? Tell me, could I trust myself? 

“ Love for a sweet child-saint like Celia 
Thorold,” he goes on presently, “‘ would 
be more as the love of a man for his 
little child, than like the restless, tor- 
turing fever in which Lady Di keeps her 
lovers —like moonlight after scorching 
sunlight. Having turned with loathing 
from the one, could one repose in peace- 
ful security on the other—and never 
weary? God knows, Trevelyan, I will 
not try to win the child for my wife if I 
cannot believe I can make her happy, but 
latterly I have longed for peace and rest 
as Dives in hell longed for water. Tell 
me, you who live thoughtfully and have 
made men your study, can a man such as 
I hope to turn his back on the old life 
altogether, or would the curse of restless- 





ness and satiety pursue me to the end, 
and bring misery on myself, and on 
her?” 

And Trevelyan must speak. For a 
moment he is seized by an almost uncon- 
trollable desire to burst into mad mock- 
ing laughter at the bitter irony of the 
situation. He, who would pluck out his 
eye or cut off his right hand for the bare 
hope of this sweet woman’s love, is asked 
by this man, his friend, whether that love 
be worth the gaining, or, being gained, 
could keep him content. 

It is in his heart to cry out and remind 
him of what evil things the world has said 
of him, and dare him to taint her purity 
with his worldliness. It is in his heart 
to swear to him that never while his, Tre- 
velyan’s, influence yet has power over her 
shall he hope to win her. 

But while yet the words tremble hotly 
on his tongue there comes to him the re- 
membrance of Celia’s face, seen that even- 
ing with the new, tender wistfulness upon 
it. Shall he, who loves her better than 
his life, stand between her and the love 
she desires? 

“Who am I that I should judge for 
ou? ... If a man cannot tell his own 
veart, can another tell it for him?” he 
says, at last, with a bitterness he cannot 
altogether control. 

Even Carlyon notes it. But so well 
has Trevelyan guarded his secret in these 
past weeks that he never guesses the 
cause. Rather, he searches in his mind 
for remembrance of that old story of 
Trevelyan’s past to account for it. 

And Trevelyan, fighting a quick, fierce 
battle with himself, pushing jealousy and 
all thought of himself resolutely behind 
him, tries to think only of Celia. 

Carlyon, in his hesitation and restless- 
ness, might be turned one way or the other 
by a word — that he sees —and that word 
must be spoken by him. 

If he were in truth but the child’s 
friend or brother, not her lover, should 
he, judging as the world judges, hold that 
Carlyon with his riches was a great match 
for her in her poverty, or seeing as God 
sees, believe that he, with his scepticism 
and recklessness, and the life that lay 
behind him, would be ill-mated to her 
innocence and sweetness? 

But he cannot judge fairly. The wist- 
ful child-face seems to plead with him, 
and he cannot put from her any chance of 
happiness. 

Moreover, he, being generous, acknowl- 
edges to himself the great possibilities of 
good that lie in Adrian Carlyon. 
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“Have you spoken to her? Does she 
know of this?” he says, at length. 

“ No, I have not said a word. Do you 
think so badly of me as to suppose that I 
would try to win her, not being sure of 
myself?” answers Carlyon, and answers 
truthfully according to his light. “ Until 
to-night the idea of marrying her never 
took definite form. This evening I saw 
her picture — Trevelyan, there is talent 
in it, if not genius. That strange com- 
bination of power and simplicity is very 
attractive in her, and I—do you remem- 
ber—took her for a rustic beauty, and 
laughed at you when in your own solemn 
way you warned me against flirting with 
her. Thanks to your teaching, she is 
better read and a more sensible compan- 
ion than half the women I know.” 

And though in his tone there is much 
of genuine admiration and real liking, 
there is none of the passionate energy 
with which a while ago he spoke of an- 
other woman. Trevelyan cannot but 
mark that. 

“She is all that you say, and more, 
God bless her,” he answers with a noble 
and generous earnestness. “ But be very 
sure, Carlyon, that the passion you told 
me of is, indeed, a dead passion, before 
you try to win the child’s love. These 
smouldering sparks are apt to blaze up 
again, and if, having married you, she 


discovered she had failed to gain your| him 


love, that would kill her.’ Then pacing 
up and down the terrace he comes close 
to Carlyon and stands facing him. “If 
you can love her as men should love their 
wives, then I wish you godspeed; but 
if you cannot — leave her, for God’s sake, 
before you win her love, and break her 
heart.” 

The weariness and pain in his voice 
strike Carlyon through all his self-absorp- 
tion. 

“Tam a brute to have wearied you with 
my affairs—you are tired to death. 
Good-night.” Then turning as he is half- 
way down the steps, he stretches out his 
hand and says with unusual gravity, 
“Be sure that she shall never suffer 
through me.” 

And Trevelyan, taking his hand, holds 
it for a moment, and then with a grave 
good-night turns into the house. The ac- 
tion has a conscious meaning. He would 
not have taken this man’s hand if he 
had not in his heart resigned Celia to 
him. 

And he is alone at last. He goes into 
a room where a lamp is dimly burning, 
and, casting himself into a chair, throws 





his arms upon a table and buries his face 
upon them. 

What terrible death-struggle of love 
goes on in his heart through the long 
hours of night, God and he only know. 
But morning breaking finds him there. 
Faint rays fall on the bowed head so 
thickly streaked with white, and then he 
lifts his worn face and knows that another 
day has come, and that this and all other 
days in his life to come must be dead and 
dreary, for he has lost Celia. 

Years ago he loved a woman and lost 
her. He was a boy then, full of youth 
and hope. He is a man now, worn and 
weary, and this new love has crept into 
his very heart, and he knows it will only 
die with it. 

He thinks of that old story as he sits 
there, haggard in the morning light. 

He, a young man of good family, but 
poor, living with two others, also artists, 
in London lodgings, loving honorably and 
generously a girl far beneath him, with 
nothing but her great beauty to blind him 
to the coarseness of her nature and the 
falseness of her heart, finds one day with 
a horror, which none but the young could 
feel, that the girl whom he has meant to 
make his wife, who still means to beguile 
him into marriage, is living a shameful 
life, and that his /rzexd is the Judas who, 
living with him day by day, yet betrays 


Then follows a time that is dark to 
him; an illness, bordering on madness, 
through which his other friend, Valentine 
Neal, nurses him. Inthe slow and weary 
convalescence that follows, through the 
darkness of shame and treachery that 
overshadow him, there is one hope left. 
He has talent so great that, young as he 
is, men have begun to acknowledge it. 
His first picture ever painted by commis- 
sion is waiting to be finished. How well 
he remembers it — “ Merlin and Vivien in 
the Wood.” The sketch had pleased the 
great art-connoisseur, and the picture had 
teen ordered life-size. When first he 
v -eovered the canvas after his illness, he 
turned from it with a shudder; she had 
been the model for Vivien, she looked out 
at him from the canvas. He covers it up, 
sick and trembling, and, wandering into 
the street, turns, as chance will have it, 
into the Academy. How well he remem- 
bers the hot, crowded rooms on one of the 
first days of May, how sick and weak he 
feels ! 

Presently he is standing opposite one 
picture, he sees no other, his scared, 
dazed eyes are riveted on it, 47s picture, 
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finished and hanging on the line, zs 
“ Merlin and Vivien.” Ina strange, wan- 
dering way, he follows it line by line, the 
figures are his, his very own, but the out- 
lines are weak, that drapery is wrong — 
how is it? There are people round it 
talking, there is a red star on it. He 
turns to the catalogue, “Merlin and 
Vivien— Frank Hall.” It is his last 
hope —stolen by the friend who stole his 
sweetheart. There is a buzz and a whirr 
in his brain, a movement in the crowd, 
and a young man carried out ina faint. 

That is all —all the story of a maimed 
and broken life. He had never painted 
again; in his rashness and youth he had 
vowed that he never would, and he never 
had. After a while he had gone back to 
his home, dishonored, saddened for life. 
Then after long years had come peace 
and hope, and even love. Love and hope 
may be gone, but surely not peace ? 

Long ago, amid treachery and shame, 
and the darkness of a great unbelief, he 
had cursed God in his misery; but now, 
as he slowly rises with stiff and pained 
limbs, and pushing aside the curtains 
looks out on the breaking day, and the 
first fresh breath of dawn falls on his 
weary face, he thanks God for all that he 
has left to him; he does not curse him 
for that which he has taken away. 

Though his little child-love gives her- 
self to another, younger, brighter, fitter 
mate for her than he, it yet remains to 
him to be her friend, and to do his best 
for her happiness. 

Never again will he pain her or bring 
trouble to her kind face with thoughtless 
jealousy. So he vows, and at peace with 
God and man goes with weary steps to 
seck some rest. 


VI. 


THAT same morning, Carlyon, having 
slept the sleep of the healthful, sits over 
a somewhat late breakfast, and, turning 
over the letters that lie by his plate, 
comes upon one whose much entwisted 
and emblazoned monogram, and bold 
womanly superscription, bring a sudden 
flush to his face. 

He pushes this letter from him as 
though some subtle poison clung to it, 
and going on with his breakfast reads the 
others with great show of leisurely calm. 
One or two pretty little notes from women 
friends who have missed his handsome 
face at their balls and suppers, one or 
two from men who have missed the bene- 
fits they were wont to derive from his 
careless generosity and lavish expendi- 





ture, some circulars, no bills (so far is he 
blessed). He has had a score or so of 
these letters every week since he left 
town. Day by day they grow less, in a 
week or two they will cease altogether. 
Though he may be one of the most popu- 
lar men in society, his popularity will not 
survive six weeks of silence and absence. 
That he knows, and yesterday he had 
well-nigh made up his mind to be forgot- 
ten, and forget. . . . But to-day? 

Having finished his breakfast, all the 
more leisurely that he is conscious of a 
sudden distaste for it, he picks up that 
unread letter, thrusts it deep into one 
of the pockets of his shooting-jacket, 
lights a cigar, and strolls out into the 
grounds. 

He gives some orders to workmen, 
saunters about watching his gardeners, 
giving directions here and there; yawns, 
looks at his watch, goes down the avenue 
at quicker pace, and from thence into 
the woods. Twice he goes the whole 
length of the little path, twice passes 
Celia’s gate, lingering there. 

If fate had not so willed it that on this 
morning of all mornings he should fail to 
find her, that letter might not have been 
read, or not read until it was too late to 
do any harm — until he had put it out of 
his power to give any answer but such as 
coldest courtesy might demand. But 
Celia is not there, and he is all alone. 

He flings himself down on a bank of 
ferns and moss, and looks lazily up 
through the network of leaves into the 
blue June sky. On the topmost branch 
of the tree above him, a little bird with 
ruffled throat is singing his heart out in 
sweetest song. Itis all very pretty, but 
his cigar is done, and it is very dull; if 
only Celia were there with her dark, soft 
eyes, that had lately grown so shy, and 
grave, quaint little ways. But Celia is 
not there. 

Presently he pulls out the letter, looks 
at it, breaks the seal, and reads. 


Vil. 


Two or three hours after, he, having 
been to his own house and given some 
orders there, again traverses the little 
path which in these last few weeks has 
known his footsteps so often, on his way 
to the vicarage. But this time he goes 
hurriedly, looking to neither right nor left, 
and passing Celia’s gate without pausing. 
He has no wish to see her now. 

At the vicarage he is told that Trevel- 

an went out early, and is not expected 
10me until late. He writes a letter there 
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and leaves it for him, and then, somewhat 
more slowly, retraces his footsteps. 

Weak as ever, his resolution not to 
look for Celia is already beginning to fail 
him. He knows for his own part that he 
would like to see her; and yet, in spite of 
the assurance given the night before that 
he has neither done nor said —— to 
gain her love, his conscience tells him it 
were better not. And yet to go awa 
even for a day or two without a “ good- 
bye” seems churlish and unfriendly. 
Shall he go to her? He decides to leave 
it to fate, and yet he walks slowly and 
gives himself every chance, and fate wills 
that he shall see Celia yet again. 

Afar off he catches the flutter of her 
white gown, and watching through a break 
in the trees, sees her come slowly through 
the long grasses of the orchard, and lean 
with crossed arms and wistful attitude 
upon the little gate. 

And then, coming nearer, and looking 
down into the sweet, upturned face, he — 
manlike — begins to understand how great 
her beauty is, now that he is going to ave 
her. 

No rose-flush was ever lovelier than 
the damask of her cheeks, the deep, soft 
eyes shine with a light so holy and tender 
that he shudders to think of the bella- 
donna-darkened eyes he has been wont 
to admire. The sun’s rays falling on her 
small uncovered head find brighter gold 
there than all the marvels of auricomus 
fluid ever wrought. His heart misgives 
him. He begins to understand that what 
he has to say is best said quickly. 

“TI have just come from the vicarage,” 
he begins. 

“ But you have not seen Mr. Trevelyan? 
He sent me a message this morning that 
he would be out all day; but he did not 
come himself. I wondered a little, be- 
cause he must have passed this way. 
Did you see him last night?” 

“Yes, but I did not know then... I 
only heard this morning that I must go to 
town. I am vexed not to have found him, 
as I wanted to say good-bye to him and to 
you. I must go this afternoon.” 

It is come then, the evil time she 
dreaded — and only yesterday evenirg she 
was so happy. 

The lovely flush dies suddenly on her 
cheek, her eyes droop with the instinct | 
to hide their trouble. She clasps her! 
hands nervously, and her lips tremble in | 
spite of her brave attempt to still them. | 

“Tam sorry,” she says simply. 

He comes a little closer, and looks | 
down at her with a sudden light in his 
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eyes. He begins to remember what the 
letter and the new thoughts of the morn- 
ing had very nearly driven from his mind 
—how very near he was to loving her 
only the very evening before, how very 
near pledging himself to stay with her 
always. 

“4 ve you sorry, Celia?” he says quickly 
—then breaking off—‘“I am going on 
business. I mean to stay only a day or 
two, I will not stay any longer—I will 
come back.” 

Then, not being able to leave well 
alone, and being moved to a great tender- 
ness by her evident trouble, he, forgetting 
all the possibilities of the future, yields 
to the temptation to say what is pleasant- 
est at the moment. 

“ Say good-bye, Celia,” he says, taking 
her two hands and drawing her to him, 
“ say good-bye like friends.” 

She looks up at him then, smiling as 
best she can, and the little face so close 
to his own looks so sweet and troubled, 
and withal so childish, that he, moved by 
sudden impulse, stoops and lays his lips 
on hers. 

“Good-bye, my child, I will come back 
to you,” he says very oat. And then 
he drops her hands and leaves her. 

It was a caress that he would have 
sen to a child, and yet having given it 

e cannot look on the sweet trouble of 
her face. Given to any other woman he 
would have forgotten it in an hour, or 
laughed with derision, according to the 
creed of his light-of-love class, at the idea 
of a kiss, more or less, doing any woman 
harm. Given to Celia it haunts him with 
a vague sense of self-reproach for days 
to come, and many a time the pure, sweet 
face comes between him and another face 
with a sudden chill of regret. 

But it is not given to every man to re- 
member more than a week or so. At the 
end of a week the memory of Celia is 
vague as the remembrance of angel faces 
seen in childish dreams. 


But Celia stands where he has left her, 
with a face infinitely glad, infinitely ten- 
der. He has kissed her, and men do not 
kiss women unless they love them. So 
far her simple faith goes. He has prom- 
ised to come back to her, and she believes 
oz word of his with an undoubting 
loyalty, which might shame him, could he 
understand it. 

It is all very strange and wonderful to 
her in her humility, that he who is so far 
above her, so asthe and great in her eyes, 
should love her; but he has told her him- 
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self — with words, and looks, and caresses 
—and it never enters into her head to 
doubt him. 

With head bowed with a strange, sweet 
shame, she goes with swift and silent 
steps through the orchard, up the garden 
path to her cottage, and into the little, 
white, rose-scented room, where she has 
slept since she was a child, and there — 
Heaven knows what simple thanksgiving 
she offers up for the wonderful gift of 
love that has filled her life with so strange 
and sweet a rapture — poor little Celia! 


All through the long summer day Tre- 
velyan has been riding, he scarce knows 
whither. He only knows that he cannot 
rest near Celia and Carlyon, while her 
fate and his own yet hang in uncertainty. 
All day he has ridden hither and thither, 
taking only such rest as his horse requires, 
and in the gloaming, worn out with the 
vigil of the previous night and the fatigue 
of the day, he = slowly homeward 
through the quiet lanes. 

He believes that he has strung himself 
up to all possible endurance, but yet he 
would fain rest a while before he looks on 
Carlyon’s face, and reads his triumph 
there. He has little doubt of the end. 
Who being with Celia, and having the 
chance to win her, could resist her? 

And in Celia’s face he, with the intui- 
tion of love, has read Celia’s secret. 

While he is taking the food he so sorely 
needs, Carlyon’s letter is handed to him. 
A moment given to the gaining of perfect 
outward calm, and he opens it and reads : 


“ DEAR TREVELYAN” (so it goes), — 
““¢ Man proposes; God disposes.’ I am 
the sport of fate. Was the old blind im- 
age of destiny a woman? It ought to 
have been. My honor is so far called in 
question in that matter of which I spoke 
to you last night that I am bound to go to 
London —and see her. I mean to stay 
a day or two at utmost, but I, as you 
know, have paved an acre of Hades with 
my good intentions. So until I return 
forget that I even aspired*to enter para- 
dise. A man is a fool, they say, who 
makes a confidence. Mine, being made 
but to you, is as though it had never been 
—that I know. Yours, eA.” 


Pushing aside his plate, and thrusting 
the letter into his pocket, Trevelyan rises 
and goes to the window. 

The first feeling of intense relief stifled 
in its birth as selfish and ungenerous, his 
next is one of passionate anger against 





the man who unconsciously has made him 
the sport of his caprice. Come back! 
He, who knows Carlyon, knows how little 
chance there is that he will ever come 
back from this woman who has thrown a 
fresh snare for him. 

But in a moment even anger is forgot- 
ten in one all-mastering thought. Does 
Celia know? And if she knows how has 
she taken Carlyon’s sudden leave? 

He puts on his hat and goes down the 
path. If Carlyon has left without seeing 
Celia he will have to tell her; and he 
shrinks from it with something like cow- 
ardice. 

It is late; late enough for Celia to be 
in bed. The little breeze that made the 
sun’s heat bearable while yet it was day, 
has died with the day. The air is heavy 
and still, and the sky is dark. 

Celia’s flowers hang drooping and 
thirsty in the parched ground. She who 
loves them as though they were her chil- 
dren, has forgotten them to-night. Tre- 
velyan remarks that. 

The little house is still; the house door 
still open. Trevelyan passes round with- 
out going through; he does not expect to 
find her there. Some sure instinct guides 
him to her; and by the orchard gate, 
standing in just such attitude as she had 
stood when Carlyon left her, he finds her. 
Her back is towards him, but when hear- 
ing his step she turns and comes to meet 
him, he, seeing the radiant gladness of 
her face, tells himself with a sudden 
heart-sinking that she does not know. 

There has always been a gravity, a se- 
dateness beyond her years, in all her ways 
and looks. Her very beauty has been of 
a pure and passionless type, that seemed 
to put her beyond the love of men. But 
to-night she is radiant. Even in the twi- 
light he can see the shining of her eyes, 
the flush on her cheeks, the smile that 
comes and goes about her mouth as with 
some ever-present consciousness. 

She comes to him with outstretched 
hands and kindly greeting, but his heart 
is so sad that he cannot altogether hide it 
under a mask of gladness. 

“It is late for you to be out alone,” he 
says, after a minute. ‘“ Were you waiting 
for anything?” 

“TI was not waiting —only thinking,” 
she answers, with a deeper flush on her 
face. “Isitlate? I did not know.” 

“It is hardly safe for you to be there 
- o You must take care of your- 
self.” 

“Who is to harm me?” she asks, look- 
ing at him in surprise. “No one ever 
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uses that path but you and your servants, 
and I, and 

“ And Carlyon.” 

“Yes, and Mr. Carlyon.” 

His name comes lingeringly, as if she 
had a strange shyness in pronouncing it. 

They are walking through the orchard, 
and are close upon the cottage. In a 
minute or two Trevelyan will have no ex- 
cuse for lingering, and yet he is silent, 
casting about for soft words in which to 
wrap the tidings he has to give her. But 
being a man to whom softly-turned phrases 
do not come easily, who having something 
to say must say it straightforwardly or not 
at all, he speaks at last with some abrupt- 
ness, though he strives to make his tone 
careless. 

“Do you know that Carlyon has gone 
away ?” 

The answer is not what he expects. 

“Yes, I know” (spoken very quietly 
and softly). 

In his surprise he turns round and 
stares at her. 

“You know? You have seen him?” 

“Yes, I have seen him. He told me.” 

A pause—during which a thousand 
painful possibilities throb in Trevelyan’s 
brain. 

“ Are you sorry?” he says at last, im- 
pelled to say something. ‘ We have seen 
a good deal of him in these few weeks.” 

By some subtle instinct he is conscious 
of how she represses herself before she 
answers, still quietly, — 

“Yes, I am sorry. But he is coming 
back.” 

Coming back! Is that the secret of 
her quiet acceptance of his sudden de- 
parture? 

“Do not be too sure of that,” he an- 
swers, striving to speak carelessly. ‘ Carl- 
yon does not know himself. He has often 
gone off like this, intending to come back, 
and stayed for months and years.” 

“He will come back,” she reiterates 
with more firmness and less softness. “I 
know it, because he said so.” 

Trevelyan is silent. With a sudden 
flash of perception it comes to him that 
Carlyon must have given Celia some per- 
sonal assurance of his return. It is like 
some horrible nightmare in which he sees 
his dearest in sore danger, and cannot 
stretch out a hand to save her. He, who 
knows Carlyon’s nature, and heard his 
confession of the previous evening, can 
forecast almost with certainty the cruel 
disappointment to which she is doomed, 
and yet cannot tell her what he knows. 
Just because he is conscious that the 








man is his rival is he doubly bound to 
hold his peace. 

By the little garden-gate, where Celia 
a while ago had kissed his hand, he tries 
to speak one word of warning, knowing 
that this chance, being lost, he may never 
have another. 

“ Carlyon has been a great deal with us 
these last few weeks,” he says, plucking 
one of Celia’s carnations into little pieces 
as he speaks, “‘and we shall miss him 
terribly; but he is a man of the world, 
who has lived too much in the world to be 
long happy out of it. I never doubted but 
he would soon tire of this quiet life; we 
in our little village with our quiet ways 
can never hope to keep him for long.” 

She does not answer, she only smiles 
to herself, but he, seeing that smile, 
knows that his warning has been thrown 
away. 


VIII. 


AnD the long summer days go by. 
The mellow heat of June, tempered by 
passing showers and soft breezes, deep- 
ens into the glaring, sun-scorching:bright- 
ness of July. Thirty-one long bright days 
in which the sun shines, never wearying, 
in the cloudless sky, thirty-one sultry, 
breezeless nights, and every mornin 
Celia, rising, says, “ He will come to-day,” 
and every evening, lying down to rest, 
“ He will come to-morrow.” ... But he 
never comes. 

And August comes, bringing only piti- 
less suns and cruel droughts, and the 


oxen lie panting in the shade, and even - 


the low-lying pasture-lands are parched 
and withered, the rippling streams of ver- 
dant Creamshire dried up. The country- 
folk, looking up into the bright skies and 
going wearifully to their labor, say there 
never was so hot a summer. 

And Celia’s old nurse, watching her 
child’s flagging steps and paled cheeks, 
noting the shadows under the earnest, 
watchful eyes, accuses the long scorching 
days, the breathless nights, of havin 
stolen her darling’s bright health, weighted 
her strong young limbs. 

But Trevelyan alone guesses what cruel 
sickness of watching and waiting — wait- 
ing always for that which never comes, 
lies like a burden on the brave young life, 
draining little by little strength from the 
body, hope from the heart. 

It is long, very long, before her courage 
flags, or any cruel doubt breaks into the 
perfect truthfulness of her faith in Carl- 
yon. For days and weeks she goes mer- 
rily, with that new light in her face, that 
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added brightness in all her ways, seeming 
as if her very life were a song of thanks- 
giving. Very, very slowly her laugh dies 
out, her eyes grow dreamy and watchful, 
as if she were always looking for, always 
expecting, some one, or something. Her 
steps, that were so free and strong, grow 
slow and very weary, her strength flags, 
but yet she omits no one of her usual 
duties. It is as though she will not admit 
even to herself that there is anything 
wrong with her or with her life. She 
paints as much, or more than ever, though 
there is not the same vigor of touch or 
thought in her painting. How should 
there be? The restless mind makes a 
restless hand. And through it all Trevel- 
yan is doomed to watch her, conscious 
of every heart-sickening pain, of every 
weary hour of restless waiting, and yct to 
be silent. 

Can any torture be crueler than this — 
to feel so great a love, so deep a tender- 
ness for her that he has to put a strong 
restraint on himself to keep both within 
bounds, and yet hour by hour to watch 
her suffering and be abie to speak no 
word of comfort, nor to bear any part of 
her burden for her? 

Always she is very calm and still, giv- 
ing no sign of any trouble — always she 
denies any illness or weakness —only 
her eyes and her weary steps and her 
very voice carry their story to him who 
loves her so. 

Once he, too restless to sleep, wander- 
ing among the lanes late at night, sees 
her come white-robed to her window and 
stretch out her arms into the darkness 
with a yearning gesture which needs no 
voice to interpret it. 

Almost it seems to him that those white 
beckoning arms would have power to call 
a man back from the uttermost ends of 
the earth. 

But Carlyon does not come. 

Sometimes Trevelyan, full of anger 
against him, feels as though he must go 
and find him, and tell him of what he has 
done. But always he remembers that in 
the light confidence of friend to friend, 
Carlyon had spoken no word that could 
possibly bind him, even in strictest honor, 
to Celia. 

And for Celia’s pride’s sake is he bound 
to seem as though he knew nothing. 
Such small amount of love as she has for 
him now would die utterly if he should 
wound her maidenly dignity. 

And so the long summer drags out its 
weary length of days to these two who 
are waiting — Celia with yet some trust, 
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some hope, left in her heart, Trevelyan 
with a sure conviction that when certainty 
does come it will be worse to her than 
uncertainty. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A WHITE RAJAH. 


In the month of June, 1868, James 
Brooke, rajah of Sarawak (known in 
the East as the White Rajah), died at 
Burrator, on the edge of Dartmoor. Oth- 
ers who have had greater opportunities 
for larger action have no doubt produced 
greater results, but in the annals of Lrit- 
ish worthies there is no purer or nobler 
name than the one we have just written. 
The little church of Burrator and the 
neighborhood had been already conse- 
crated in the memories of Western men by 
the presence and the kindly work of Sir 
Francis Drake. It seemed not unfitting 
that the rajah should seck his last home 
and his grave in such a spot. He knew 
he was to die there. He chose himself 
the very corner of the churchyard where 
he wished to take his last long rest. It 
would have been difficult to have found, 
even in our own romantic land —in Moi- 
dart or in Sutherland—a more fitting 
place of refuge for the last days of James 
Brooke. He had chosen his last home 
far away from the sordid bustle of our 
great towns, — under the solemn shade of 
the wild Sheepstor— by the side of a 
Dartmoor brook which, close to the cot- 
tage, becomes a_ waterfall — almost in 
sight of Plymouth Sound (it can be seen 
from Sir Francis Drake’s aqueduct, just 
above the house), from which, in the old 
days of English story, had sailed forth so 
many of our great Western captains, to 
help England at the hour of her sharpest 
need, or to win for her the domnion of 
the seas. But even during the seven or 
eight years of his life at Burrator, he had 
made himself as beloved by the rough 
Moorsmen as he had been by the Borneon 
Dyaks, superstitious reverence apart. 
James Brooke and human misery could 
never be neighbors. If trouble fell upon 
a Moorsman’s cottage, there was one 
door at which he could knock, sure of the 
kindly help, and of the kindly look and 
word which made the help go down with 
people cast in so rough a mould. That 
was the door of Rajah Brooke, who, by 
the ignorance of some, by the jealousy, by 
the wounded vanity, by the treachery again 
of others, has been held up as a blood- 
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thirsty and self-seeking man. The Dyaks 
of Borneo knew better —the stout old 
admirals who held the Eastern seas for 
England for so many years knew better 
—the great statesmen of England, with 
one or two sad and shameful exceptions, 
knew better —the officers of our Dutch 
rivals in the Indian Archipelago knew 
better — the Moorsmen of the West knew 
better. In a word, those amongst whom 
he had lived and worked, and those 
amongst whom he died, knew James 
Brooke better. Ill would it have fared 
with any glib politician, prodigal of his 
own good name, greedy and envious of 
the good name of others, who had dared 
to revile Rajah Brooke between Tamar 
and Chagford, between the northern and 
southern Tors of Dartmoor. As in 
Borneo the great orator would have seri- 
ously compromised his own safety, so on 
Dartmoor he would have run shrewd risk 
of making the acquaintance with the shaft 
of a deserted mine, or at least with the 
head-waters of a famous Devonshire 
stream. Nor should it be forgotten that 
it was not from strong balances at his 
bankers, not from his own great wealth, 
that the rajah continued to the very last 
to help his poorer neighbors, but from his 
own straitened means and narrow income. 
His own patrimony had been sunk in the 
Eastern seas. The scant revenues of 
Sarawak at that time could only afford him 
an income of which an English county 
court judge in his learned retirement 
would not have thought much; and on 
this income there were constant claims. 
What the rajah, without cant or ostenta- 
tion, freely = to his poor neighbors, 
was balanced by his own self-denial. It 
was the old story of Sir Philip Sidney — 
a gentle Englishman of kindred spirit — 
“His need is greater than mine.” And 
this was the man who was hunted down 
by slander to the last! The solemnity of 
death has not protected his grave. 

The story — and it is a touching one — 
of the rajah’s death and funeral, will be 
more properly told at the end of this brief 
notice of his life and actions. The last 
and final scene of all must not come first. 
But now concerning the book,* “The 
Life of Sir James Brooke,” which has 
given us occasion to say a few words 
about its subject. When his will was 
opened, it was found that he had left 
his papers and letters in the hands of 


* The Life of Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak. 
By Spenser St. John, F.R.G.S., formerly Secretary to 
the Rajah. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London: 1879. 





Mr. Spenser St. John — formerly consul- 
general at Borneo, and actually the 
resident British minister at Peru. This 
must give a supreme value to the book in 
the eyes of all who are desirous of arriving 
at the truth of this Borneonstory. Mr. St. 
John first went out to the Archipelago in 
the “ Meander” as private secretary to Sir 
James, remained with him in this capacity 
for a long time, — indeed until, with the 
rajah’s full assent, he accepted office at 
Brunei under the British government. He 
was deeply attached to the rajah — no- 
body was better acquainted with his _his- 
tory, public or private—and no doubt it 
would have been impossible to find 
amongst his followers a more highly quali- 
fied man. We notice as a characteristic 
of the book, and as showing how hon- 
estly Mr. St. John has endeavored to per- 
form his task, that whilst full and ample 
justice is done to his nobler qualities, the 
smallest foible of the rajah is duly regis- 
tered. The poor man was not clever at 
keeping accounts and double entry — he 
is not excused an error in vulgar fractions. 
He was over-indulgent to the middies and 

oungsters about him: one would almost 
imagine at times in these pages that we 
were reading the life of the great Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy. 


Mr. Brooke [é.e., the rajah] had a large 
cabin, and this was the rendezvous of as un- 
ruly a set of young officers as it has been my 
fortune to meet. He had a nephew on board, 
Charles Johnson, a staid sub-lieutenant, who 
endeavored to preserve order, but it was of 
little avail. The noisy ones were in the 
ascendant, led by a laughing, bright-faced lad, 
who, when he was a midshipman in the “ Agin- 
court” in 1845-47, had become acquainted 
with Mr. Brooke, and whose fondness for 
cherry-brandy was only equalled by his love of 
fun. No place in the cabin was respected: 
six or seven would throw themselves on the 
bed, careless whether Mr. Brooke was there 
or not, and skylark over his body as if he were 
one of themselves. In fact, he was as full of 
play as any of them. The grave secretary 
[Mr. St. John] seated at the writing-table 
could but look on with astonishment at the 
liberties taken with his chief, for whom he felt 
then almost veneration, so highly did he esteem 
the work he had been performing in the East. 
But these young imps thought of nothing but 
fun: they ate his biscuits, drank his cherry- 
brandy, laughed, sang, and skylarked, till work 
was generally useless, and nothing was done. 


When the chief and the secretary differ 
on more important matters, the chief is 
in the wrong. After laying the book 
down, we are really not sure which could 
give the other checkmate at chess. Ina 
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word, the rajah was the rajah; but Mr. 
St. John was the “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend.” We are glad to notice these 
little points, for they afford a fair pre- 
sumption that Mr. St. John has honestly 
endeavored to give a true picture of the 
man, — weaknesses, errors, and all. He 
has, in a word, painted the rajah as Oliver 
Cromwell wished to be painted, but he 
has paid great attention to the wart. 
With all this, here is his conclusion, and 
no one knew the rajah better: “I have 
described him as he appeared to me, and 
I leave the reader to form his own opin- 
ion; but as I also have formed mine, I 
may say that I consider him to have been 
one of the noblest and best of men.” 

It is also desirable to call attention to 
another point. We must distinguish be- 
tween what Mr. St. John actually saw 
with his own eyes when he had been for 
some time at Sarawak, and the events 
which he records as having happened be- 
fore he himself came upon the scene and 
began to understand something of Bor- 
neon affairs. From 1848 to 1868 we take 
him as avery trustworthy guide; but as 
to what happened when the rajah first 
came to the country — when we find the 
rajah and the secretary at variance — we 
are not quite sure that the rajah was in 
the wrong. For example, when Mr. 
Brooke was at Kuching with the “ Royal- 
ist” in 1840, and was induced to give his 
help to the rajah Muda Hassim against 
the Malay rebels, Mr. St. John tells us 
that the English should, if anything, have 
rather helped the rebels against a ruffian 
of the name of Makota, who had oppressed 
them in a terrible way. We have not the 
smallest doubt that Makota richly de- 
served the gallows, with short shrift in- 
deed. But we feel that Mr. St. John is a 
very impartial man when he tells us of 
his clients, that “their religious position 
led them to despise the infidel, and their 
greed induced them to encourage piracy 
and warlike expeditions in order to ob- 
tain slaves and plunder ” — in other words, 
they were just the set of scoundrels whom 
Lord Exmouth would have dealt with ina 
very summary way, had their lot been 
cast on the northern shore of Africa in 
his days. What Mr. Brooke did was to 
stipulate, as the price of his assistance, 
for the pardon of all save the two or three 
chiefs. Even for these, when the affair 
was over, he extorted a similar pardon | 
from Muda Hassim. As far as the affair 
itself is concerned, Mr. St. John’s account 
of it reads like the story of a Christmas 





pantomime. Nobody seems to have been 


hurt but a poor British sailor; and his 
hurt, we hope, was not very severe, as it 
is spoken of in a casual sort of way. Mr. 
Brooke, by supporting the government, 
restored peace to the country without loss 
of life, obtained pardon and immunity for 
all, and gained an influence over the rajah 
which he never lost. It was owing to 
this act of intervention that he afterwards 
became rajah himself, and that the poor 
Dyaks are able to live at peace, and enjoy 
the fruits of their industry. Who was in 
the right ?— the rajah who was present at 
the time, or Mr. St. John, who formed his 
opinion “from information” many years 
afterwards? Making this distinction be- 
tween the two parts of the book, and 
noticing briefly the secretary’s little foible 
for recording his chief's weaknesses in a 
way which, as our French . neighbors 
would say, “leaves nothing to be desired,” 
we may say that there are few men living 
who could have told the true tale of Bor- 
neon piracy as Mr. St. John has done it, 
or who could have described the position 
of the Chinese in Borneo and Singapore 
with half his authority and knowledge of 
the facts. 

We donot wish to review “ The Life of 
Sir James Brooke,” but in afew pages 
(taking Mr. St. John’s book mainly as a 
guide) to tell the story of Rajah Brooke’s 
life. There will be plenty of people found 
to pull it to pieces, or to hit a blot in it — 
if any such is to be found. There is the 
rump of Sir James’s old slanderers — 
there are others who, wishing well to the 
rajah and to his memory, may be induced 
to differ from Mr. St. John’s views. It is 
known in select Sarawak circles that 
many and grave dissensions gathered 
round the rajah’s later years ;. but on these 
we do not intend to waste a word —all 
interest in the Borneon drama is concen- 
trated round James Brooke. The sup- 
pression of piracy in the Eastern seas is 
the great event of Rajah Brooke’s life. 
We may attempt to describe this with 
some hope of success; we should cer- 
tainly fail if we tried at too much. The 
only book which we will recommend our 
readers to take up with Mr. St. John’s is 
entitled “Letters and Journals of Sir 
James Brooke.” These were published 
many years ago; but from the charm of 
the style, as well as from the interest of 
the matter, they can even now be read 
with advantage as an appendix to Mr. 
St. John’s work. 

James Brooke was born in Benares in 
the year 1803. He was the son of Mr. 
Thomas Brooke, an old Indian civilian, a 
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man of high character and good sense, 
but certainly not a remarkable person in 
any way. Like other Indian children, the 
little boy was sent home at an early age; 
and, like other Indian children, he was 
handed over to the care of his grand- 
mother, who did her best to spoil him. 
Ife was sent to the grammar school at 
Norwich, then under the rule of Valpy; 
but he did not like the grammatical tor- 
tures of the place, so he ran away, and 
back to his indulgent grandmother, where 
he was sure to find liberal treatment. A 
private tutor was then tried upon him; 
but neither was this experiment crowned 
with greater success. The tutor was sent 
away this time, and the boy was remitted 
fo another school. He ran away again; 
neither in a public nor in a private way 
could he be induced to enjoy the intel- 
lectual treat. The plain truth must be 
toll — James Brooke was a sad pickle. 
We think, however, that Mr. St. John 
wastes a good deal of valuable ink in his 
Jamentations over the rajah’s want of reg- 
ular training. On Mr. St. John’s own 
showing, Sir James was a constant anda 
hard student from the age cf sixteen. 
Few men were better read in history, in 
theology, in natural history, in public law 
— ina word, in anything which concerned 
his career or interested his mind. It may 
amuse some of our readers to hear that 
throughout life, and to the last, he was a 
great reader of novels—especially de- 
lighting in Miss Austen’s works. He 
might not have taken a high place ata 
competitive examination, or have done 
any form of pedant work in a satisfactory 
way; but though a self-taught man, Sir 
James Brooke had taught himself a great 
deal. He had a firm hold of as much 
knowledge, under many important heads, 
as can be obtained from books. 

Le this, however, as it may, it was soon 
arranged that the naughty boy was not to 
be a professional student. At the age of 
sixteen he was packed off to India to join 
a native regiment. Here he seems to 
have lived a life of fun, of frolic, of pig- 
sticking, and of so much adventure as 
usually falls in the way cf a “sub;” but 
in 1825 more serious work fell in his way. 
He was then twenty-two years of age —a 
bright young soldier, panting for adven- 
ture and distinction. In Assam, during 
the Burmese war, he raised a_ body 
of irregular cavalry, and at their head 
charged the enemy home in a way which 
used to cut the knot of many a military dif- 
ficulty. This, however, he seems to have 
done once too olten, for on one occasion 





he fell into an ambuscade. “ Brooke,” 
as Mr. St. John writes, “came galloping 
up, and, putting himself at the head of his 
men, foremost fighting fell.” He was left 
for dead ; but his commanding officer was 
not a man to give up his gallant young 
subaltern without an effort. “Take me 
to his body,” was his instant command. 
“Poor Lrooke,” said he, bending over 
him, and then taking his hand, as he 
thought for the last time. ‘He is not 
dead!” The young officer was brought 
into camp, with a bullet lodged in his 
lungs. It was a long and painful recov- 
ery, the end being that he was invalided 
home. He remained at home nearly five 
years; but on attempting to rejoin his 
regiment he was shipwrecked —and so 
he tried again. The second trial, how- 
ever, was not more successful. He had 
put to sea in a ship which lost time be- 
tween the Lizard and Madras, so that 
Brooke was “too late.” He had broken 
his furlough, though not by his own fault. 
He resigned, and was not very sorry to 
do so, as Mr. St. John slyly suggests, for 
he liked his company in the “ Castle Hunt- 
ly,” and wanted to see China and the Chi- 
nese seas. To China he went, and filled 
his mind with pictures of the Indian seas. 
This voyage determined his after career. 
He returned home in 1831; and here is 
Mr. St. John’s account of him, which cor- 
responds precisely with what the writer 
of the present notice has heard over and 
over again, from those who knew him 
well in those days. “Ile was handsome, 
clegant in look as well as in manner, fond 
of the lighter accomplishments of music 
and poetry, so winning in his ways as to 
be beloved by all those he met, and full of 
ability, and with his friends brilliant in 
talk. Yet in general society he was re- 
served, and rarely gave sign of the power 
which was in him.” A true picture in- 
deed! There was in the man to the last 
a something so gracious and so “win- 
ning,” that, in the old Roman phrase, he 
seemed to “play round your heart.” 
You could have no harsh or unkindly 
thoughts in the presence of one who ap- 
peared not to know the meaning of the 
word. In his old age, as in his youth, it 
was the same to the last. The “ toddlin’ 
wee things” at Burrator would hang 
round the old chief, and play with his 
poor, helpless hand. His hair was scant 
and white, and his step so weak that he 
could scarcely creep up the path to his 
cottage; but he would prattle with the 
children as one of themselves. Yet speak 
to him then of the fortunes of his other 
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“children” in the distant East, and of 
the great things in which he had been 
concerned, and the old fire would come 
back to the eye, the same keen glance 
read your inmost thought. This, until 
one day there came on him that “ far- 
away ” look which all who have seen in 
the eyes of those they love can never mis- 
take for any other look upon earth — but, 
even so, gracious and winning to all was 
James Lrooke, and to the last. 

In a very few sentences we must skip 
over a certain space of time, until we can 
land Mr. Brooke in the Sarawak River. 
Taking up our brief abstract of a long 
tale where we left it, we find that Brooke 
at this time of his life fell in love, and 
thought of Parliament. His suit did not 
prosper, and the lady did not live long 
afterwards. He was ever chivalric and 
gentle in his bearing to women, like a 
gentleman of the old school; but he was 
never again a suitor for a lady’s hand. 
Nor did anything come of the Parliamen- 
tary scheme. He finally hit upon the 
notable project of buying a brig, freight- 
ing it with merchandise, and sailing for 
China. This he actually did, but the ad- 
venture turned out a failure. The future 
rajah of Sarawak had clearly mistaken 
his line when he tried to be a “super- 
cargo.” Shortly after his return to En- 
gland from this futile expedition his 
father died, leaving him about £30,000. 
He bought a yacht called the “ Royalist,” 
of a hundred and forty-two tons burden ; 
and so we find him at the age of thirty- 
two, a young gentleman in possession of 
the fortune above named —less the pur- 
chase-money of his yacht — a member of 
the famous squadron; just like so many 
others who have scoured the Solent from 
the Southampton water to the Needles, 
with an occasional run across to Cher- 
bourg, and possibly, once in their lives, a 
trip to distant Athens and remote Con- 
stantinople. What Mr. Brooke did was 
to take this very trip at once, in order to 
test his vessel and his crew; and then set 
sail for Singapore from Devonport in De- 
cember 1838, which port he reached in 
safety aftera prosperous run. His object 
at this time was geographical discovery. 

In the year 1838, to parody Metternich’s 
famous definition of Italy, Borneo was a 
geographical riddle. It might have been 
marked upon the maps with an alligator 
in place of a tiger, to signify—the un- 
known. The Dutch knew something 
about it, but they kept their knowledge 
to themselves. In 1838 less was actually 
known of Borneo than in 1879 of the 





North Pole or of the head-waters of the 
Nile. In those days a candidate qualitied 
for the Travellers’ Club by an adventur- 
ous journey to Naples—a place which 
he can now reach, and in a Pullman's 
sleeping-car, for little more than a ten- 
pound note, and in little more than two 
days and nights of travel. People knew 
that the coasts of Borneo were infested 
with bloodthirsty pirates ; of the interior 
—nothing. Now it so happened that 
when Mr. Brooke reached Singapore, a 
certain Muda Hassim, living on the banks 
of a river called the Sarawak River, had, 
tothe astonishment of all men at Sinva- 
pore, done a kind act by some ship- 
wrecked seamen. All Borneons, then, 
were not men-caters —they did not all 
carry their heads beneath their shoulders. 
The governor and Mr. Brooke talked the 
matter over. The owner of the “ Royal- 
ist” wished to go somewhere; the gov- 
ernor wished that Muda Hassim shou'd 
be thanked. Mr. Brooke agreed to carry 
his message if he could find out where 
the Sarawak River was. Thus it came 
to pass that James Brooke first visited 
Borneo. After sailing some days the 
Borneon coast was sighted from the * Roy- 
alist ;” and after a few more days of sur- 
veying, Mr. Brooke found and entered 
the Sarawak River, and finally reached 
Kuching, so soon destined to be the capi- 
tal of his own dominion. 

We have now to tell of how James 
Brooke came to be a ruler in Bornco. 
We must do this very briefly, for space 
would fail us to tell the tale as it should 
be told; besides, here is Mr. St. John’s 
book. No man knows Sarawak, or Bru- 
nei, or the forests of Borneo, better than 
Mr. St. John, and we must refer our 
readers to his pages. The province of 
Sarawak was in a sort of nominal de- 
pendence upon the sultan of Borneo 
proper — Omar Ali, who held his some- 
what mouldy court at Brunei, —a kind of 
“Venice of hovels,” as Mr. Brooke after- 
wards described it. A cunning ruffian, 
named Makota, was at this time governor 
of Sarawak ; but by his brutality, greed, 
and insolence, he had goaded the prov- 
ince into rebellion. Muda Hassim, uncle 
of the sultan, and heir-presumptive to the 
throne, had been sent down from Lrunei 
to restore order. This he was quite un- 
able todo. In conclusion, partisan fight- 
ing, pestilence, and famine were rife 
throughout the province. Muda Hassim, 
who had hospitably received the white 
man that had dropped in upon him from 
the clouds, entreated Mr. Brooke to help 
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him. If he, the sultan’s high commis- 
sioner, failed in his enterprise, he was a 
lost man when he got back to Brunei. 
His object was, having pacified the prov- 
ince, to get back there, where, as next 
heir to the throne, he had his own little 
interests tolook after. He even promised 
Mr. Brooke the government of the prov- 
ince, of course under the suzerainty of the 
sultan, if he would help him to restore 
order. Long did the Englishman hesitate, 
and pause—he even sailed away from 
Sarawak to see if matters would settle 
themselves ; but on coming back some 
months afterwards, found things rather 
worse than better. At length he decided 
that he and his dozen sailors would help 
Muda Hassim, but on condition that full 
pardon was extended to all the rebels — 
save two or three chiefs, for whom he also 
obtained forgiveness in the long run. 
Mr. St. John seems to think that the right 
thing would have been to get rid of Ma- 
kota, and to have treated with the rebels. 
Mr. Brooke, at the time, and after months 
of consideration, thought otherwise. It 
might not have been so easy to get rid of 
Makota; it was not so clear, if you could 
have got rid of the existing government 
and set up the rebel chiefs in its place, 
that you would have much bettered mat- 
ters. The rebel chiefs themselves were 
great men amongst the pirates, and were 
just as ready to slay and plunder the 
Dyaks as the Malay Makota himself. 
Mr. Brooke did interfere, and the chapter 
in Mr. St. John’s book in which this terri- 
ble warfare is described is ludicrous be- 
yond description. In the motley army of 
Sarawak the Chinese waited for the Ma- 
lays, the Malays for the Chinese. When 
they got near, but still at safe distance 
from the enemy, the troops would let off 
their guns into space, and piously fall to 
prayers. Then acouncil of war would be 
called, and then in the heat of argument 
the chiefs would dance their war dances, 
and grind their teeth at the absent foe. 
Makota himself was the chief coward, as 
the chief leader; and in his ingenuity at 
finding reasons for keeping himself out of 
harm’s way, could have given long odds 
to stout Jack Falstaff himself. After giv- 
ing up the job in despair, Mr. Brooke 
went back to Kuching. Muda Hassim 
implored and prevailed upon him at last to 
return; and this time, mainly by cutting 
off the supplies of the rebel camp, and at 
the cost of one wounded sailor, Mr. 
Brooke prevailed. The rebels surren- 
dered, the white chief obtained pardon for 
all, and returned to Kuching. Not with- 
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out delay, and not without hesitation, 
Muda Hassim at last kept his word; for 
after the victory, if such it could be called, 
Makota had regained his own influence. 
On the 24th of September, 1841, the owner 
of the “ Royalist” became governor of Sa- 
rawak, with full powers, and about ‘a year 
afterwards the appointment was confirmed 
by the sultan at Brunei. 

How he used power we have yet to 
show; and, in showing it, to state the 
claims of Rajah Brooke to the reverence 
and affection of his countrymen. We 
must have expressed ourselves badly in- 
deed, and have sailed under very false 
colors, if we have left the impression upon 
the reader that James Brooke was a cut- 
and-dried philanthropist, who went out to 
the East to convert the natives, as he 
might come across them. In the pages of 
“Maga” there shall never be found a 
disrespectful word of the many fearless 
and noble men who have sacrificed their 
lives in missionary work. There is room 
enough in the world for David Living- 
stone as well as for James Brooke. Each 
worked in his own way, starting from his 
own antecedents; but Livingstone, fol- 
lowed by Gordon, will not in the long run 
have puta stop to greater horrors, or done 
more to promote the happiness of his fel- 
low-creatures, than was actually accom- 
plished by Rajah Brooke, when he had 
once fixed his dwelling on the Borneon 
coast. Independently of that love and 
good-will to all, in which lay the secret of 
his power, there was this peculiarity about 
the rajah, that God’s image, cut in ebony, 
or it mattered not in what dark wood, was 
to him purest ivory. He didnot, morally, 
come down sixteen pairs of stairs to pat- 
ronize and exhort the za//ve. To the last 
you would hear him speak of “a Malay 
gentleman, a great friend of mine;” or 
of a Dyak peasant, “for whom I had the 
highest respect.” Amongst Malays and 
Dyaks he was just like an English coun- 
try gentleman living amongst his friends 
and dependants, and acted towards them 
in the same way as the Englishman would 
have done with his Englishmen. 

When he got the power, Rajah Brooke 
did make as clean a sweep of the pirates 
as ever stout Sir Edward Pellew did of 
the Algerine corsairs : he did put an end to 
the misery from which the land Dyaks had 
suffered long before a European had been 
taught to distinguish between a land Dyak 
and asea Dyak. Where, until his time, 
wholesale murder, rape, and plunder had 
been the rule, he made the rule to be the 
exception, and the “exception” (we ask 
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pardon for the phrase) was as certain of 
unishment as if it had occurred on the 
nome circuit. Within the dominions of 
Rajah Brooke, an assassin or a thief was 
as safe as a horse-stealer would have been 
before a Yorkshire jury. The fact was, 
that Mr. Brooke had not formed any clear 
design when he had landed at Kuching for 
the first time, and became mixed up with 
Sarawak affairs. He was drawn on from 
one step to another, believing at each 
step that he was doing “ the right thing,” 
until at last he became ruler of Sarawak, 
and insured for himself a place in our 
English annals. The facts in Borneo 
and in the Borneon seas seem to have 
been somewhat as follows — certainly as 
far as the north-west coast was concerned. 
The aboriginal inhabitants are Dyaks, 
but these Dyaks are divided into sea 
Dyaks and land Dyaks. The difference 
between these is as the difference between 
the wolf and the sheep— between Cain 
and Abel. The land Dyak lived as far 
as he could get up the great rivers. 
When he ventured down to the coast, or 
launched his boat upon the water, the sea 
Dyak was there to seize him as a slave, or 
to murder him and carry his head home 
as a trophy. Even let him lurk as clev- 
erly as he might in his little up-stream vil- 
lage, the sea Dyaks would follow him there, 
burn his house and carry off the women 
and children—if they did not murder 
them on the spot. But the sea Dyaks 
might be said in a way to carry on the 
retail business of piracy. The Malays, 
who are the nobles and rulers both in 
Borneo and in the neighboring islands, 
took the matter in hand ina more complete 
and wholesale manner. These are the 
men who established piratical strongholds, 
from which their fleets issued forth and 
swept the seas in large craft — carrying 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
men, mainly sea Dyaks, well armed for 
war. Whatever they came across was 
fair prey. They would as soon have 
attacked an English bark, — Hume at the 
prow and Gladstone at the helm, —as 
they would have seized a poor Dyak’s 
fishing-boat. Worse than the Malays 
were the Arab adventurers, — more sub- 
tle, more daring, more successful in 
their horrible trade. The taint of piracy 
had infected the land. The sultan’s 
court at Brunei was under the influence 
of the piratical party. The sultan’s rela- 
tions, the sultan’s chief advisers, were — 
at least many of them were — interested 
in piracy. Makota was a pirate. In fact 
Borneo, when Rajah Brooke took the mat- 





ter in hand, was somewhat like another 
country which it might be invidious to 
name — where the African slave-trade and 
the agreeable incidents of the middle pas- 
sage were in fullswing. This was the state 
of facts with which the rajah had to deal ; 
and at first he did so single-handed, but his 
influence soon availed to bring English 
men-of-war and the blue jackets upon the 
scene. It may be said, and with truth, 
that most of the piratical strongholds 
were carried, most of the piratical war- 
fleets annihilated, by officers of the Brit- 
ish navy, with men of the British navy 
under their command. This is true; but 
it is also true that it was Rajah Brooke 
who, by his instances and his personal 
influence with one admiral after another, 
and with one sea-captain after another, 
brought them upon the scene, directed 
them where to strike, and was ever help- 
ing with his own people. It is asking a 
good deal of our credulity to require the 
admission that Admirals Parker, Keppel.,. 
Cochrane, Farquhar, Belcher, Mundy, and 
other such men, being present on the 
spot, and having made careful inquiry into 
the matter, were all in the wrong, and 
Admirals Hume, Cobden, and Gladstone 
in the right. We will say nothing of the 
result of inquiries before courts of com- 
petent jurisdiction, where the matter was 
carefully looked into, and where it was 
decided that the acts of piracy were gross, 
flagrant, and a stain upon humanity. Ad- 
mirals, judges, witnesses, professional 
and others, were simply fools, or blinded 
to the truth, which shone forth with un- 
usual lustre before the eyes of three or 
four home politicians, who would have 
been not a little puzzled to assign their 
right places on the map to the islands of 
Gilolo and Celebes. Division after divis- 
ion in the House of Commons, in which 
the friends of the pirates cut as distin- 
guished a figure as a knot of Repealers 
(we will not say Home Rulers) would do 
in our day, remained without the smallest 
effect. It does seem a little strange — 
perhaps a little hard — that men’s throats 
should be cut in the Eastern seas be- 
cause a borough vote is shaky in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons; but government 
by party must be carried on. The lead- 
ing counsel for the pirates have all passed 
away. Weare glad to say that Mr. Glad- 
stone was not at that time active in the 
matter. It has, however, since pleased 
him to revive the old and exploded 
absurdities ; why, and for what reason, 
it would no doubt puzzle himself to tell. 
The only possible excuse we can make 
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for him is, that many times when he gets 
up to speak, or sits down to write, he him- 
self knows not what words will come to 
his tongue or his pen. Having spoken 
or written them he will stick to them; 
and his devoted admirers will accept 
them as words of oracular weight. It is 
with Mr. Gladstone in this his last stage 
of intellectual life as with Lord Brougham 
at the close of his versatile career. How 
Mr. St. John has answered him we will 
show in due course. Mr. Gladstone and 
his friends must not be surprised when 
they find what bitter animosity has been 
called forth by the wanton and unfounded 
attack upon a man so venerated and be- 
loved by all who knew him in life. 
Could the hand which now lies cold and 
powerless under the granite slab on Dart- 
moor be raised in self-defence, he would 
need no help from us. James Brooke is 
dead, but he lives in the hearts of many 
who will not stand by in silence and see 
outrage offered to his memory. Surely 
there is better work for a man’s hands 
than to bespatter the monuments in West- 
minster Abbey. 

We have dwelt at length upon this 
point, for it is the turning one upon which 
men will form their decision as to the 
value of Sir James Brooke’s work upon 
earth. To Mr. St. John’s book we must 
refer our readers for details of the naval 
actions in which he was fortunate enough 
to secure the co-operation of the officers 
in the service of the British crown who 
were then acting in the Eastern seas. Sir 
Henry Keppel came first in order, and 
between him and Rajah Brooke there 
ever remained the firmest confidence and 
friendship. To the last the rajah’s face 
would brighten up when the admiral’s 
name was mentioned. ‘“ What! my old 
friend Harry Keppel!” and, even now, 
you will see a shade pass over the brave 
old sailor’s face when you speak to him 
of Rajah Brooke. He heow the man. It 
was not, however, without reference to 
the admiral on the station, Sir William 
Parker; nor without further reference 
to the home government; nor without 
special call from the native sovereign, the 
sultan of Brunei,—that the operations 
which resulted in the crushing defeat of 
the pirates were carried through. Cap- 
tain Keppel began the work; Sir Thomas 
Cochrane — not a hasty man, not an offi- 
cer without experience — continued it, 
and at last found himself compelled to 
reduce to submission the sultan himself, 
who had again fallen into the hands of 
the piratical party. At Brunei (as we 





| whenever the feeling or opinion of his 





should phrase it) “public opinion had 
again taken a piratical turn.” Mr. Brooke 
had now accomplished the first stage of 
his lifelong task. He had brought down 
the power of Great Britain upon these 
fierce and pitiless hordes who had too 
long infested the Borneon sea. He had 
exacted pledges from the native chiefs, 
from the sultan downwards, that piracy 
should be given up, and had good reason 
to hope that he had “broken the neck” 
of the infernal custom. As it turned out, 
the snake was scotched, not killed. Mr. 
Brooke now thought the time had arrived 
when he might visit England once more. 
He left Sarawak in the care of Mr. 
Arthur Crookshank, that true and faith- 
ful follower who twenty years afterwards 
closed his eyes at Burrator. Mr. Crook- 
shank is still living; therefore words of 
praise from us might seem to be fulsome, 
and out of place. We may, however, be 
permitted to add that the rajah always 
spoke of this gentleman with affection 
and respect, and considered him in abil- 
ity, in courage, ‘in fidelity, second to no 
other of those who had followed his for- 
tunes. Whilst speaking of his followers, 
it would be wrong to omit mention of 
Mr. Charles Grant, who afterwards joined 
him, and to whom the rajah was greatly 
attached. There always appeared to be 
something peculiarly sympathetic in the 
relations between Sir James and Mr. 
Grant, who had joined him when a mere 
youth, and faithfully followed his fortunes 
throughout. Mr. Grant and Mr. Crook- 
shank were present at the funeral on 
Dartmoor, and certainly it would have 
been difficult to find two men more at- 
tached to him in life, as they were faith- 
ful to him even in death. The rajah 
always spoke of him with the strongest 
affection. This gentleman, too, is still 
living, so we willsay no more. The rajah 
of Sarawak landed at Southampton on 
the 1st of October, 1847. James Brooke 
had sailed from Devonport in December, 
1838. He was then owner of the “ Roy- 
alist,” —nothing more. He had, in the 
interval, all but destroyed the piracy of 
the Eastern seas, and was a prince in 
Borneo. The whole story is the chapter 
of a romance. 

We have now to speak of him as the 

uest of the sovereign — as the compan- 
ion and friend of our English statesmen. 
Universities and corporations united to 
do him honor, and certainly he could 
not complain of the reception given him 
at home. It was the same to the last, 
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countrymen could be fairly put to the 
test. It is the worst of it, that the bulk 
of the people who are reasonable, are 
also quiet. The noise of the few pre- 
vails over the silence of the many. 

quack doctor will overpower the business 
of a whole market-place. Two or three 
noisy curs will keep a village awake all 
night. This is what poor Rajah Brooke 
did not remember in after years, when 
two or three of the most persevering 
bawlers in the country yelped at his heels 
without pause or stint. During his stay 
in England the sky was bright and se- 
rene; but, had he been blessed with the 
usual dose of suspicion and distrust, he 
would have seen a cloud, though not 
bigger, as yet, than a man’s hand, rising 
on the horizon. This cloud was an agent 
to whom, in an unfortunate moment, he 
had intrusted the management of his 
affairs in England. This worthy crea- 
ture had formed a nice little plan for a 
nice little company to work Borneo and 
the Eastern seas. The profits or pro- 
ceeds were to be divided between Sir 
James Brooke and himself. The rajah 
in the Eastern seas was to become the 
“idol of his countrymen,” the agent was 
to blow the trumpet at home, and the 
trick was done. It was as easy as lying 
or thimblerig. The rajah would have 
none of it; so the agent turned upon 
him. By ill luck this man got hold of 
the late Mr. Hume, who would no doubt 
have kicked him out of the front door 
at Bryanstone Square had he known him 
for what he was proved to be afterwards. 
But it would have taken the pressure of 
a hydraulic machine to get out of Mr. 
Hume’s head an idea which he had once 
adopted. The more and the more often 
he was proved to be in the wrong, the 
more he stuck to his text. In Mr. Cob- 
den he found a willing ally. Large as 
his views may have been on economical 
subjects, on all others Mr. Cobden was 
one of the narrowest-minded men who 
ever lived. Greatness which was not the 
greatness of the Manchester school stank 
in his nostrils. Could you have con- 
verted the pirates from their evil ways 
by consigning to them cargoes of fast 
prints and piece-goods, and by helping 
them to establish mechanics’ institutes 
at Balambangan or elsewhere, Mr. Cob- 
den would have been with you heart and 
soul. But blow pirates out of the water! 
was such a thing ever heard of? Each 
of them might every year have consumed 
60 many shillings’ worth of grey shirt- 
ing. Besides, Mr. Cobden actually and 





truly abhorred naval and military opera- 
tions. Glory such as Rajah Brooke had 
won was “anathema” to him. So it 
came to pass that a service-pipe of “ un- 
adorned eloquence” was turned upon the 
rajah as soon as he left England. ‘Those 
two men between them were sore trials. 
The rajah lived down their slanders and 
absurdities ; but they no doubt embittered 
the last twenty years of his life, and 
worked much mischief on the Eastern 
seas, which was only put to rights at the 
cost of much bloodshed and misery. We 
read in Mr. St. John’s book that the poor 
rajah was at times thrown quite off his 
balance by their continuous and malig- 
nantcalumny. “ One day, galled by some 
furious assault of Hume and Cobden, he 
sprang to his feet, and said, ‘I wish I 
had the two before me, sword in hand, 
on the sands of Santubong.’” 
Meanwhile, on ist February, 13848, 
James Brooke, governor of Labuan, com- 
missioner and consul-general in Lorneo, 
sailed in the “ Meander” (Henry Keppel 
was captain) for Singapore, which port 
he reached on the 2oth of May. At 
Singapore he was welcomed with the 
intelligence that the queen had made 
him a K.C.B. His troubles were now at 
hand. He made a beginning of the set- 
tlement at Labuan, which did not come 
to good: he had a bad attack of fever. 
When he returned to Sarawak he found 
that the Seribas and Sakarang pirates 
had got back to their old trade. Mr. St 
John writes: “The Seribas, in their last 
raid, had obtained about one hundred 
heads, a few captive women, and a small 
amount of plunder. Sir James Brooke 
grew restless, could not sit still or sleep, 
but was continually wandering about the 
house, both night and day.” The end 
of it was, that on the 24th of July, 1849 
the battle of Batang Marau, known as 
“ Farquhar’s action,” was fought between 
the English and the pirate fleet, consist- 
ing of one hundred and five war-boats 
manned by four thousand men. When 
the pirates had been chased ashore and 
took to the jungle, Sir James Brooke 
might, by a single command, have caused 
the occupation of a tongue of land, which 
would have cut off their retreat into the 
interior, and not a man could have es- 
caped. “I will not do it,” was the 
reply; “perhaps they have been punished 
enough.” The result of this and of the 
subsequent operations was the actual de- 
struction of piracy on the Borneon coast. 
At this point we will extract two pas- 
sages from Mr. St. John’s book illustra- 
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tive of this piratical warfare, and which 
may serve as samples of the work. Far- 

uhar’s battle had been fought, and it was 
y weer to follow up the blow by im- 
immediate action on the Paku branch of 
the great river. They ascended this, 
though not without great difficulty, when 


Captain Farquhar landed his force and 
marched them to the top of the cleared hill, 
and there took up a strong position. Every- 
thing was in active preparation, some of us 
had returned to the boats to get completely 
ready for the march, when suddenly a distant 
yell was heard. A volley of musketry, shouts 
and cries, a bustle on the summit of the hill 
and the English forming into line, told that 
something of importance had occurred. We 
rushed on shore. At first no explanation 
could be given of the alarm. Some cried, 
“Kalong is dead,” others Bunsi, others, Tu- 
jang, some that all three were killed — when 
the return of a Dyak, bearing a wounded 
companion, gave the first intelligence. The 
wounded man said that they were ahead, when 
a party of Seribas dashed from under cover of 
the bamboos, and killed a great many; he 
himself was severely wounded; he believed 
that all the young chiefs were dead, — he was 
sure that one was. The headless trunk of 
Bunsi, and the frightfully mangled body of 
Tujang, were now brought in ; but Kalong, the 
eldest son, had escaped. Not knowing the 
strength of the enemy, and wishing to be pre- 
pared, the English were ordered to fall back a 
little and form a line along the summit of the 
hill. 

This slightly retrograde movement began to 
produce a panic among the natives, who im- 
agined that our men were retreating, and they 
commenced rushing to their boats. At first I 
thought that the enemy in overpowering force 
must be approaching ; but the rajah, speaking 
quietly to the men as they passed us, and 
laughing, observed, ‘Don’t be afraid,” and 
turning to us said, “Let us advance.” We 
instantly pushed up the hill. This had an im- 
mediate effect, — the men turned and followed 
the rajah in crowds. 

Quiet being restored, we heard some account 
of the skirmish. The clearing party had ad- 
vanced some hundred yards into the bamboo 
jungle, when Tujang, high-spirited but rash, 
pushed on ahead, and was followed by his 
elder brothers. Over-confident, they were 
almost unarmed, and without their fighting- 
jackets, and had advanced with a few men be- 
yond immediate support. Tujang and Bunsi 
were stooping to pull out the bamboo spikes, 
when from behind a thick clump out dashed 
twenty of the enemy, and cut them down be- 
fore they could draw their swords. Kalong, 
seeing his danger, sprang back and was saved ; 
and the immediate advance of some Malays 
under brave Patah, who poured in a volley on 
the enemy, saved the wounded, and enabled 
them to recover the bodies of the slain. 

It was a melancholy hour for the old Orang 
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Kava of Lundu. The father was but a little 
way behind when they fell. Proud of his sons, 
and especially fond of Tujang, he at first could 


only find vent for his grief in bitter reviling of* 


those whom he accused of deserting his sons. 
He retired with his tribe to their boats, and 
sent Kalong to the rajah to request permission 
to return to Lundu to bury his children. The 
surviving son came, and in a subdued voice 
said, “I have lost my two younger brothers.” 
“Tell the Orang Kaya,” replied the rajah, 
“ not to grieve ; his sons died like brave men.” 
A proud though faint smile of satisfaction was 
for a second visible, as praise from their great 
chief was indeed appreciated by them. Un- 
willing to allow his ‘brothers’ death to pass 
unrevenged, Kalong wished to remain with 
us; but the old Orang Kaya, bowed down by 
grief, begged him to return home. 

One would have thought that the measure 
of his grief had been full, but another incident 
occurred which filled it to overflowing. The 
Ranee steamer had been left at last night’s 
anchorage, and a cutter, bearing the dead body 
of a sailor who had accidentally shot himself, 
arrived at the moment the Lundu chief was 
passing. There was a little bustle on the 
steamer’s deck; a rope caught the hammer of 
a musket left at full-cock by shameful careless- 
ness ; it went off; the ball passed between two 
of the officers, grazed a boy, struck the Orang 
Kaya’s son-in-law, killing him on the spot, and 
finished by burying itself in the breast of a 
Malay. The old man, completely overcome, 
burst into tears, and holding up his fingers to 
the officers, could only say, “Three sons in 
one day,” and continued his melancholy jour- 
ney. From him the enemy could expect no 
mercy, and every Seribas that came in his way, 
during his passage down the river, was killed ; 
many fell by his own hand. 


Here is another incident of the same 
transaction, which appears to be worthy 
of quotation. This also took place after 
Farquhar’s action. 


One village was surprised by the Malays, 
and the inhabitants had only time to save 
themselves in the woods. A mother, being 
hard pressed, let go the hand of her son, a boy 
of ten, who was seized by our men. He was 
brought on board our Zrahu, and Sir James 
took him under his protection, had him clothed 
and well fed, so that before he had been on 
board many days he grew quite confidential. 
As we were coming down the river, near the 
site of his village, the little fellow asked, 
“Where are you going to take me?” “To 
Sarawak.” “I wish you would land me, and 
let me find my mother.” Sir James hesitated, 
but being assured by the natives that a Dyak 
boy of ten could manage for himself, it was 
determined to land him where he had becn 
picked up. He was loaded with presents, and 
with food for three or four days. To prevent 
his being annoyed, a Malay guard was left at 
the landing-place until the last Dyak ally had 
passed on. This little fellow remained three 
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days alone in the jungle, but never wandered, 
and was found by his mother at the spot she 
had left him. This conduct, so different to 
what is customary in native warfare, had an 
excellent effect : as soon as possible after the 
expedition his mother sent him to Sarawak, 
with presents to the white man who had been 
kind to her boy. 


The tale is told in the ninth chapter of 
Mr. St. John’s book, and, in the tenth, 
Mr. Gladstone’s strictures on the matter 
are fully considered. This action with 
the pirates roused the slanderers at home 
to a point of insanity. Now was the 
agent’s opportunity, — now was the time 
when Mr. Hume fairly committed himself, 
and could never draw back; now was the 
time when the hose of “unadorned clo- 
quence” poured forth a steady stream. 
Mr. St. John’s book must be consulted 
for details of the action. The naval of- 
ficers bore witness — the court at Singa- 
pore adjudicated on the question of piracy 
—the House of Commons at home was 
forced to a division, and the slanderers 
were left in a ridiculous minority. In 
subsequent years (and more shame that it 
was So), commissioners were appointed to 
inquire into the subject (amongst others) 
on the spot, and found there was no ques- 
tion before them. The best and greatest 
men in England, and the Dutch officers 
in Borneo — everything that was decent 
at Singapore,—all stood by the rajah, 
and wished to trample the oft-repeated 
falsehood out of existence. In course of 
time it died out, though the rajah’s proud 
spirit never quite recovered from the 
effects of the persecution. Will it be be- 
lieved that Mr. Gladstone but the other 
day renewed the attack, from no reason 
which we can suggest save that, as his 
own mind has become wilder and wilder, 
his uneasy egotism and vanity are now 
beyond all control? Read the tenth 
chapter of Mr. St. John’s book, with Mr. 
Gladstone’s strictures and Mr. St. John’s 
replies. Were not these pirates carrying 
on what was merely intertribal warfare ‘ 
asks Mr. Gladstone. Were they pirates 
at all, inasmuch as they had not attacked 
English ships ? 

We cannot copy into this notice the 
tenth chapter of Mr. St. John’s book, in 
which he deals with Mr. Gladstone’s 
queries or charges serfatim. After all 
the investigations, Parliamentary, judicial, 
by commissioners, and in other ways, 
Mr. Gladstone returned to the charge, for 
what earthly reason no one but himself 
could tell. The story of Rajah Brooke 
has been a res judicata for a score of 





years and more; but here is the first 
query, and here is the answer : — 


Query 1. — That the so-called pirates were 
not pirates in the proper sense of the term, as 
applicable to persons habitually infesting the 
seas and assailing European commerce. 

“The Dyaks of Seribas and Sakarang were 
pirates in the proper sense of the term, as 
their fleets and squadrons frequented the 
coasts of Borneo, and the Natunas, Tambilan, 
and other groups of islands, during the whole 
of the south-west monsoon—that is, during 
the time that native war-vessels could keep the 
seas: that their cruising-grounds were from 
Tanjong Kidurong, north of the river Bintulu, 
to Pontianak, or about four hundred miles in 
extent ; whilst some of their vessels have pulled 
as far as Banjarmassin on the south coast. 

“The Seribas and Sakarang pirates, though 
usually called Dyaks, were not entirely so, as 
in every large frahkw was a contingent of 
Malays who worked the swivels and guns and 
used the muskets ; and in many cases boats 
were almost entirely manned by Malays. In 
the latter expeditions the Dyaks had many 
guns and muskets of their own. 

“The Seribas and Sakarangs were pirates 
in the proper sense of the term, as they attacked 
trading vessels under whatever flag they might 
be. They also ravaged the coasts of the 
Netherlands colonies, as was referred to by the 
Dutch officer, Monsieur Boudriot, who gave 
evidence before the Commission of Inquiry in 
1854, and whose evidence was more clear and 
important than that published in the proceed- 
ings. 

“In no text-book, and in no instructions 
issued by her Majesty’s government, are pirates 
defined as only those who attack European 
commerce. It is sufficient to prove that men 
attack peaceful commerce on the high seas, or 
on the coast, to constitute them pirates ; and 
the pirates of Seribas and Sakarang attacked 
every vessel they met which they thought they 
had a chance of taking; so that the Seribas 
and Sakarangs were pirates in the proper 
sense of the term as applicable to persons 
habitually infesting the seas and assailing 
peaceful commerce. 

“The attacks on the Seribas and Sakarang 
pirates were commenced by the present Ad- 
miral Keppel in the years 1843 and 1844. His 
proceedings were approved by the admiral on 
thestation (Sir William Parker), the Admiralty, 
and the Foreign Office. No instructions ina 
contrary sense were given during the inter- 
vening years to 1849, when the action in dis- 
pute took place. On the contrary, the “ Me- 
ander,” in 1848, was fitted out with special 
boats, suited to river service, to enable her to 
attack the Seribas and Sakarang pirates with 
greater certainty of success. The government 
were therefore satisfied of their piratical char- 
acter, or they would have issued instructions 
accordingly. As the Admiralty Courts had 
accepted the evidence adduced in Captain 
Keppel’s case, it could not be supposed that it 
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would be rejected in Commander Farquhar’s. 
In fact, the Admiralty Court, presided over by 
that distinguished judge, Sir Christopher 
Kawlinson, decided that the Seribas were 
proved to be pirates, and admitted Commander 
Farquhar’s claim for head-money.” 

I might have added that the Lanun and 
Balagiiini, whom no one hs ever doubted 
to be pirates, principally prey on native com- 
merce. 


So of the rest, but we cannot extract a 
whole chapter. 

Granting that they were pirates, and 
assuming that they had prisoners on 
board, is it not clear that the fire of the 
British ships must have injured these in- 
nocent persons? One thinks of Lord 
Exmouth and of the first broadside which 
swept the Mole at Algiers; but Mr. Glad- 
stone rises superior to all such recollec- 
tions. Who can sit down with patience 
to answer this rubbish? But Mr. Glad- 
stone is answerable to a far graver charge 
than that of writing mere rubbish. With- 
out bringing forward one valid reason, 
one suggestion which has not been ex- 
ploded over and over again, how has he 
spoken of the illustrious dead? If Rajah 
Brooke was a wholesale murderer and 
impostor, let him be crushed under the 
weight of infamy he deserves! Mr. Glad- 
stone does not say so in terms; but if his 
insinuations are correct, and of course all 
is left as implication, Rajah Brooke was 
all this. If he was not, surely Mr. Glad- 
stone is open to a very terrible retort. 

The rajah lived nineteen years after- 
wards ; but in dealing with the question 
of Borneon piracy we have dealt with the 
great question of his life. The horrible 
system was crushed forever antl a day. 
The peaceful trader could carry his mer- 
chandise from Borneo to Singapore, or 
where he wanted, and sail back with his 
return cargo without fear of capture and 
death. The poor peasants could raise 
their little crops, and live on in their own 
way, without looking for the midnight 
yell, the savage rush, violation for their 
women, murder for themselves and their 
children. Where the bloody hand had 
reigned triumphant there was peace; 
where misery, happiness. Never was 
there a more contented or more prosper- 
ous community than Sarawak under the 
humane and merciful rule of Rajah 
Brooke. This is what he accomplished 
in those distant seas, but the storm of 
obloquy still ragedat home. Men of mark 
like Lords Ellesmere, Grey, and Blantyre, 
and Mr. Henry Drummond, and a hun- 
dred others, remained firm to the rajah; 





but what is the use of argument with men 
who are determined not to be convinced ? 
In a moment of weakness, Earl Russell, 
who was himself assured of the righteous- 
ness of the rajah’s cause, threw a sop to 
Mr. Ilume, whose support in Parliament 
was just then of importance. Two gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Devereux and Mr. Prinsep, 
were sent out to Singapore as commis- 
sioners to inquire into facts, and there 
they found the editor of a local news- 
paper, as the representative of the Hume- 
Cobden party at home. The affair was 
nonsense at the beginning, and nonsense 
it remained to the end. ‘The appointment 
of these commissioners was felt by the 
rajah as an outrage to the day of his 
death. 

It may be proper to add that the agent 
who tool stierad up all this strife came to 
trouble at home. The seal was torn off 
the charter of his precious company by 
the competent court, and the world knew 
him no more. Another company was 
formed, called the Borneo Company, with 
the rajah’s full assent, which we do not 
for one moment wish to confound with 
the first: but even here matters did not 
goon happily to the end. Who was to 
be the master? The rajah, who had 
called the province into existence; or the 
company, which desired — and legitimate- 
ly so— to work it ata profit. The com- 
pany would have improved the rajah off 
the land, as an encumbrance no longer of 
use. The rajah here too prevailed in the 
long run, and was able to maintain his 
own position and to appoint his own suc- 
cessor. We will not say a word to stir 
up the waters of strife. 

The chief anxiety, however, of the later 
years of his life, lay in his relations with 
the British government. Let him have 
been in the right or in the wrong, his firm 
conviction was, that Sarawak could not 
stand alone. Rather than anything else, 
he would have preferred that England 
would have taken over the country and 
added it to the British dominions. Fail- 
ing this, Iet England give protection; 
failing that, recognition, with occasional 
visits from British ships of war. The 
constant burden of his song was, “In the 
long run Sarawak cannot stand alone.” 
When he failed with England he made a 
few feeble and half-hearted attempts to 
negotiate with foreign powers, with the 
full knowledge of ministers at home; but 
nothing came of it. Who was in the 
right, who was in the wrong, time will 
show ; but recognition has been obtained. 
Lord Palmerston was not the man to 
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swallow the unfounded slander which 
passed for wholesome food with Messrs. 
Hume, Cobden, Gladstone, and the like. 

One of the most interesting chapters of 
Mr. St. John’s book is the one which 
contains the story of the Chinese insur- 
rection. It holds your attention like a 
chapter in “ The Last of the Mohicans.” 
The rajah used always to say that he 
could understand all human beings he had 
met with—save the Chinese. We will 
not dwell upon this incident, for it has not 
given rise to any controversy. 

Another point we must touch upon, 
though we will do so with the greatest 
delicacy and caution, was what may be 
called the family trouble. The rajah had 
selected his eldest nephew as his suc- 
cessor. The nephew wished to construe 
the act by which he had been appointed 
viceroy to be an appointment to the chief 
dignity during his uncle’s lifetime. The 
rajah, then old, and suffering from paraly- 
sis, started from England, and received 
the unqualified submission of Captain 
Brooke. He appointed as his successor 
his second nephew—the present rajah 
of Sarawak. The eldest is since dead. 
It seems altogether beside the purpose of 
the present notice to make emphatic men- 
tion of the rajah’s mission to Siam. For 
this, and for other side matters which are 
not relative to the main issue of our 
theme, we must refer the reader to the 
book itself. 

Four times did the rajah pass back be- 
tween Borneo and England; and in En- 
gland his friends were amongst the best 
and noblest of the land. He had suffered 
seriously from small-pox at Sarawak, and 
the horrible disease had somewhat scarred 
and marred the beauty and lines of the 
face; but nothing could affect the gra- 
ciousness and dignity of his bearing to 
the last. Sir Francis Grant’s picture — 
a photograph from which is given by Mr. 
St. John — will afford a general idea of 
what he was in 1847. In appearance, as 
in mind, he was a “king of men.” Then 
came the fatal stroke of paralysis. It was 
the beginning of the end. 

Meanwhile it came out that this self- 
seeking man had sacrificed his patrimony 
at Sarawak, and was drawing from it a 
pittance scarcely sufficient for decent life. 
His friends at once subscribed a sum 
which enabled him to buy the little cottage 
on Dartmoor in which he died. One fit of 
paralysis succeeded another, and at last 
(as the immediate consequence of a fit of 
coughing) a final attack, and the end came. 
In the arms of his old follower, Mr. Ar- 
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thur Crookshank, the rajah resigned his 
pure and noble spirit. A great grief, 
which will end only with their lives, fell 
upon all who had known and loved the 
man. 

A rumor went out amongst the Moors- 
men that the kind old rajah — their friend 
and helper — had breathed his last. The 
funeral was appointed for a bright and 
beautiful morning in June; but, although 
the hay-harvest was on, not a stroke of- 
work was done that day on the Moor. In 
the best clothes they could find (the pocr- 
est of them had contrived to procure a bit 
of crape), the people gathered round the 
cottage, and waited patiently and rever- 
ently till the procession was formed. Ac- 
cording to the ancient custom cf the 
Moor, the coffin is carried by straps passed 
underneath it—not placed upon the 
shoulders of bearers. Now, on the occa- 
sion of the rajah’s funeral, the procession 
paused at every third or fourth step, in 
order that a new set of mourners might 
hold the straps. This is their way of 
paying reverence to the dead. These 
poor, rough fellows wanted to tell their 
children, and their children’s children, 
that they too had helped to carry Rajah 
Brooke to the place of his rest. The 
churchyard was reached, and amidst the 
stifled sobs of the great crowd the funcral 
service was read by the good vicar of the 
place. Thus lived and thus diced James 
Brooke. 


After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst: nor stecl, nor 
poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 

Can touch him further ! 





From Plackwood's Magazine. 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. 


IX. 
RUNNING IN THE YELLOW MOB. 


NEXT morning the black boy, whose 
business it was to collect and yard all the 
horses that happened to be in the pad- 
dock, reported that one of them was lying 
dead in a small water-hole. On going 
down to the spot with his tutor the horsc- 
breaker, John found it to be the chestnut 
mare which had given so much trouble 
the day before. She was lying ina shal- 
low pool of water not more than eighteen 
inches in depth, with her head completely 
immersed. They had her dragged out, 
and examined her carefully, but could dis- 
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cover no injury which would account for 
her decease. Jack the Native declared 
that she had drowned herself deliberately, 
and related several curious instances con- 
cerning sulky horses which had come 
under his own notice, some of which John 
West heard confirmed by other experi- 
enced bushmen. However, no one 
seemed to regret her loss, Old Graham, 
who had a detestation of unruly horses, 
remarking that “it was a good job; it 
would save some fellow’s neck.” A new 
two-year-old supplied her place in the 
yard, and soon succumbed to the treat- 
ment she had resisted unto death. 

This morning the black colt, after hav- 
ing gone through his lesson of the pre- 
vious day several times, was fastened to 
one of the rails of the yard by the halter. 
Finding himself fast, he endeavored to 
break the rope by straining on it with all 
his force. In vain: he only compressed 
his jaws with each struggle. The green- 
hide halter was strong enough to hold a 
bull. He reared and fought with his 
feet in the air, the halter being judiciously 
slackened to allow him room, and again 
tightened on his coming down. Gradu- 
ally he found that, by coming close to the 
fence, the rope relaxed and gave relief 
to his aching jaws, upon which he gave 
over struggling to free himself, and re- 
mained still. 

“ Now,” said the Native, “after a les- 
son or two of that sort, you'll never break 
a bridle, my boy.” 

All horses, he explained to John, 
should be thus treated when broken in. 
They learn easily a lesson then which 
saves infinite annoyance afterwards. 
The black colt was now driven about the 
yard in reins in order to mouth him un- 
til he understood how to turn to the right 
or left when desired, after which, another 
quiet old horse having been procured and 


mounted by Long Jack, he was taught to | 


lead alongside. This he picked up in 
the course of half an hour. The breaker 
then rode into the paddock, leading him, 
walked, trotted, galloped, took him round 
the buildings of the house, and back to 
the yard again. In the course of the 
evening the colts’s breaking-in tackle was 
exchanged for a riding-saddle and bridle ; 
he then received a short lesson in leading 


on foot, which his previous experience | 


with the trailing halter had prepared him 
for, and all that now remained to do was 
the mounting. This was accomplished 
in the same cautious, gentle manner 
which had distinguished his previous 
education. First the saddle received a 
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few pats, then it was moved backwards 
and forwards; then a foot was quietly 
inserted in the stirrup, and weight put 
on it, the colt being made to stand 
still; then the right leg was slipped over, 
and the rider sat on the back which 
never before had felt a burden. Dis- 
mounting, the same proceeding was re- 
peated again and again. John was now 
made to mount the other horse, and rid- 
ing side by side the pair moved round 
the yard. The colt broke into a jog once 
or twice, sawing a little at the bit and 
shaking his head, but one steady, firm 
hand kept him to the walk, while the 
other caressed him soothingly, his rider 
addressing him in various terms of hor- 
sey endearment. This lesson over, he 
was again allowed his freedom in the 
paddock. Charley’s horses were both 
pretty quiet also. One of them gave a 
few bucks, but went steadily enough after- 
wards. 

Next day John found himself called 
upon to accompany the breaker when 
riding the young horses; and with the 
exception of a sudden kick or buck when 
startled, they behaved very quietly. The 
men seemed to have a habit of sticking 
tight to the saddle intuitively when the 
animal they bestrode gave the slightest 
indication of restiveness. The saddles 
they rode on were very well adapted for 
breaking-in purposes, and John did not 
recollect ever having seen any of the kind 
in England. They wére made of what 
is called “ bag leather,” with the rough 
inside of the skin outwards. They were 
well cut back on the pommel to allow the 
withers of any horse plenty of room. 
The knee-pads were very large and 
strong, covering the front of the knee 
completely ; and a pad behind the thigh 
fixed the leg as in avice. The pommel 
was also furnished with strong iron dees 
driven firmly into the woodwork, for the 
| purpose of holding the straps necessary 
for fixing on a swag. The Native ex- 
| plained that second or third rate riders 
‘very often made up a bundle of twigs, 
| rolled up in a piece of cloth, which they 
' bound across the saddle by these straps. 
This kid, as it is called, pressing firmly 
on the front of the legs, assists im- 
mensely in keeping a rider down in the 
saddle when a horse bucks heavily, but 
is at the same time dangerous. The 
easy grace with which the Native and 
his mate sat on their horses was a source 
of constant admiration to the young En- 
glishman. The inimitable elegance which 
‘constant practice had lent to their slen- 
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der, well-knit figures characterized every 
motion, especially that of mounting. 

John soon learned sufficient of the 
breaking-in business to enable him to 
practise it successfully; and, stimulated 
by the Native’s praises, he hardened his 
heart and mounted several of the young 
horses for the first time. Gradually gain- 
ing confidence, he tried his hand at stick- 
ing to some of the more notorious 
youngsters, not without receiving many 
tumbles in the soft sand of the creek, 
whither he prudently conducted such ani- 
mals as were of a lively disposition. 

And now an attempt was about to be 
made to run in a mob of horses whose 
favorite pastures were in a remote part of 
the run. This particular herd of wild 
horses had amongst its numbers many 
fine animals which had escaped from 
servitude, and for which a standing reward 
existed. They had adopted all the char- 
acteristics of their wild brethren, and 
were quite as wary and watchful, and 
equally hard to turn in the direction of 
the yards, when they set their faces 
towards their mountain fastnesses, It 
was ruled bya stallion of unusual size and 
beauty, of a peculiar golden-yellow color, 
with waving long black mane and tail. 
He was a thoroughbred horse, son of a 
horse imported at great expense from 
England, out of an imported mare of 
equal breeding, and when a colt of about 
eighteen months, had by great negligence 
been allowed to wander from Bindaro- 
bina, the station of the United Austra- 
lian Pastoral Company. Forseveral years 
his whereabouts remained undiscovered, 
until a solitary stockman, tracking some 
cattle into this unfrequented spot, dropped 
across the tracks of a herd of horses, 
round a small water-hole at which he had 
stopped to water hisownnag. Following 
up the fresh tracks for about half a mile, 
the stockman came suddenly upon a mob 
of nearly thirty horses, feeding upa pleas- 
ant valley, covered with delicate, young, 
burnt feed. A loud snort from one of 
the mares announced their discovery of 
him; and the yellow steed, galloping 
round his harem, drew them off to a little 
distance, and advanced with proudly 
arched neck and floating tail at a high- 
stepping trot, to examine the intruder. 
One by one the rest trotted up, and cara- 
coled in a circle, shaking their heads, 
plunging and kicking playfully at each 
other. Most of the foals and young 
horses were of the same rich, golden-yel- 
low as their sire, and the beauty of their 
appearance plainly betokened noble pedi- 
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gree on the father’s side at least. A 
movement on the part of the man sent the 
whole mob flying through the forest glades. 
Several years had passed since then, and 
many attempts had been unsuccessfully 
made to get in the yellow mob as they 
were called, but in vain. Whether it was 
that those who first attempted it were 
inferior riders, or poorly mounted, or mis- 
managed matters, none had ever suc- 
ceeded in capturing the fleet monarch of 
the woods. The frequent attempts to run 
in these animals had served to make them 
unusually alert, and the chief difficulty 
lay in keeping them together, it being 
their custom to split in every direction 
when pursued. Most men who had tried 
their luck with the yellow mob came home 
unsuccessful, with horses knocked up, or 
perhaps ruined for life; and those thought 
themselves fortunate who managed to cut 
out, and bring home, a few mares and 
foals, — unable to keep up with the bet- 
ter-winded and lighter-heeled steeds. The 
Native and Charley had heard many tales 
of these outlaws during their residence 
in the neighborhood, but had never had 
an opportunity before of measuring them- 
selves with them, and both ardently 
longed to attempt the difficult and ardu- 
ous undertaking. 

The day came, and mounted on the 
picked horses of the Cambaranga station, 
the Native and his mate, accompanied by 
the stockman and our friend John, started 
to find, and if possible capture, the yellow 
mob. John, who was in high spirits, de- 
termined that at all events no one should 
have it to say that he was afraid to ride, 
and resented highly Charley’s deprecia- 
tory remark that “he wouldn’t see the 
way they went.” 

The little party followed a narrow track, 
which, winding through some scrubby 
thick country, led them over a small range 
into the watershed of the creek, on the 
head of which the horses were usually 
found. The creek was at this time of the 
td merely a succession of huge water- 
noles and beds of sand. The country on 
its banks for some miles was of an open, 
ridgy, timbered description; then, as the 
party pushed further up, it took a different 
character,—the soil became poor—a 
mixture of pipeclay and sand; the trees 
grew tall and straight, while thick under- 
wood and saplings here and there gave a 
gloomy look to the whole. Further on 
the creek grew more confined. Ridges 
came close into it of a stony, broken, dif- 
ficult nature, and at last, after about four 
or five miles of this kind of travelling, 
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the country opened out again. Sandy, 
apple-tree flats, and iron-bark ridges, lined 
the creek here on either side: while at no 
great distance ranges bounded the view. 

All now became interested in inspect- 
ing the ground. Horses’ tracks, though 
old, could be plainly seen everywhere. A 
mile or two was traversed cautiously, the 
stockman assuring the party that if “ Yel- 
Jowman got wind of them that night, they 
might say good-bye to their chance of 
getting arun out of him.” Accordingly 
a convenient spot was chosen for a camp, 
the horses were hobbled and turned out, 
and matters discussed with the assistance 
of the pot and the pipe. 

John thoroughly enjoyed this camping 
out. The red sun was sinking behind the 
dark mountain-range, throwing a warm 
giow over the western sky. Nota cloud 
was visible. The horses revelled in good 
sweet pasture. The fire was lit and pots 
boiled merrily, while overhead the laugh- 
ing jackasses chorussed out in discordant 
union their strange greeting to the even- 
ing. Clouds of white cockatoos flew 
screeching one after another in the same 
direction, like flakes of snow upon the 
sky: gentle little squatter pigeons cooed 
lovingly in answer to their mates on all 
sides, or flew rapidly up to a branch of 
one of the old trees which overhung 
the pool at which they were accustomed 
to slake their thirst. Sometimes a kan- 
garoo would come down with measured 
thud, thud, and drink, and then return 
without noticing the human beings; or 
seeing them, would swerve suddenly to 
one side, and disappear with flying leaps. 
Certainly it was the elysium of rest. The 
recumbent position gave thorough ease 
after the long ride, and the friendly pipe 
produced a soothing effect on minds free 
from care, which those only know whe 
have experienced it. How little sufficed 
them,—a scanty supper of beef and 
bread, with a quart of tea; a thin half 
blanket a-piece under them, and their sad- 
dies for pillows. John would not have 
bartered his peace of mind to be a king. 

Presently Charley commenced a yarn, 
which drew another from the stockman, 
followed in turn by the Native, after which 
the entire party dropped off to sleep. 

John had not, as it appeared to him, 
slept more than a few minutes, when he 
was awakened by one of the others, who, 
calling to him to get his bridle, started off 
towards where the horses had been feed- 
ing. Hastily snatching it from the ground, 
he followed, and soon came upon Charley, 
who told him that a wild mob had come 
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down to their horses, and they feared that 
their nap might be taken away by them. 
Now they overtook Jack and the stock- 
man, who had succeeded in catching their 
animals, and stopping the others, which 
were hastily bridled. John had not got 
the sleep quite out of his eyes, but soon 
the noise of many hoofs awakened him 
completely. 

In the clear starlit night he saw plainly 
a dark mass circling rapidly round them, 
while the tramp of the wild squadron 
sounded like thunder. Suddenly there 
was a pause, then came a loud, fierce 
snort like a trumpet blast, then another 
short interval of silence. Once more the 
angry defiance broke upon the quiet night, 
then a rush —a breaking of saplings, the 
galloping of many feet — becoming fainter 
and fainter until lost in the distance. 
Sleep was now out of the question. The 
Southern Cross sinking to rest betokened 
that the night had almost passed. Soon 
the bright morning star ushered in the 
calm sweet dawn. A few birds began to 
whistle. The laughing jackasses simul- 
taneously unite once more in offering 
their grateful but unearthly hymn of 
praise. Far down the creek, on one of 
the river oaks which grow in its bed, a 
swamp pheasant utters its rapid coo-coo- 
coo-coo-coo-coo-cook. Once more the 
cockatoos fly screeching across the sky 
towards their feeding-ground beside a 
distant stream. A huge crow, with a 
knowledge of their whereabouts truly su- 
pernatural, flies up and alights heavily on 
a branch above their heads, with a fend 
hoarse caw of satisfaction, echoed a mo- 
ment afterwards by his mate. And now 
the glorious southern sun arises above 
the horizon. The air resounds with the 
joyous melody of birds, among which is 
heard clearly the rich, full note of the 
organ magpie. 

A hasty breakfast is soon over, pipes 
are lighted, horses saddled, and the party 
proceed on their search. How exhilarat- 
ing is the morning sweetness! a brilliant 
fresh beauty pervades everything, —the 
leaves, the flowers, the grass, glisten with 
dew. As they cross the creek the horses 
stand with their fetlocks in the clear 
limpid water and sip it luxuriously, now 
and then raising their heads to look about 
them with their mouths full, alittle stream 
escaping from their lips where the bit 
parts them. Now they follow the tracks 
of their midnight visitors. Occasionally 
they pass in close proximity to some old- 
man kangaroo, who, surrounded by his 
does, sits upright watching the small 
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party as they go by, until reassured by 
the gradually increasing distance, he again 
drops on all fours, and slowly hops from 
one sweet patch of feeding-ground to an- 
other, interrupting his breakfast now and 
then to scratch himself with one of his 
short, human-like arms, much after the 
manner of a monkey. Frequently they 
come to a bare patch of ground under a 
few shady trees, with horse tracks more 
or less fresh, and heaps of dung. 

“ Horse camp,” whispers the stockman 
to John. “We may come on them any 
minute now.” 

John’s heart flutters with the excite- 
ment caused by the stealthy approach, 
and the knowledge that the first glimpse 
will send them all away at a wild racin 
pace. The others take things more cool- 
ly. Now and then one gets down to ex- 
amine a track which puzzles him. Now 
the tracks split and look as if going in all 
directions. At this moment Charley, who 
is leading, stops short, and holds his head 
in a listening attitude, lifting his hand as 
if enjoining caution. 

All stop, and standing in their stirrups, 
crane their necks to discover the mob 
they are in search of,—but a patch of 
scrub lies before them. As they cau- 
tiously creep up to Charley, he whispers 
that he heard a foal a not far in 
advance. It is fortunate that they are to 
leeward of the mob. They all alight and 
settle their saddle-cloths, tighten their 
girths and belts, pull the chin-straps of 
their cabbage-tree hats down, and mount- 
ing, move towards the scrub. For one 
moment John caught sight of a mob of 
horses, some black, a few bays, a gray or 
two, and a number of yellow or golden- 
chestnut hue,—the most prominent fig- 
ure, however, being a noble up-standing 

ellow horse, with a rich golden tint light- 
ing up the otherwise rather ugly color. 

e stood a few yards nearer to them 
than the rest, gazing with uplifted head. 
Then seemingly comprehending what 
they wanted, he snorted and dashed off 
furiously. There was a confused noise, 
a few neighs from mares and foals, a 
huge cloud of dust, a rapid trampling, and 
John found himself galloping close to a 
number of mares and foals, streaming in 
a long line after a cloud of dust in the 
distance. John now realized what Char- 
ley meant by saying he would never see 
the way they went; but pushing his horse 
to its best, & flew on, hoping to overtake 
his companions. The mares and foals 
broke behind him in various directions, 
but still he pushed on; now some broken- 
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looking gullies with huge rocks rose in 
front, and dashing down them at the im- 
minent risk of his neck, he found still 
worse before him. This was rather dif- 
ferent to sailing over the open level coun- 
try. Here he was stuck at these gullies, 
while no doubt his companions were 
straining every nerve in pursuit of the 
famous Yellowman. Scrambling some- 
times on foot, sometimes on horseback, 
he came at last to a standstill, and recog- 
nized all his efforts as useless. He was 
clearly not destined to be the capturer of 
 * that wild lot. 
urning his horse’s head, he followed, 

not without a good deal of trouble, the 
broken gully to its junction with the 
creek, coming upon the tracks of a mob 
of horses heading down it as he did so. 
Disgusted and ashamed of his failure, 
John pushed on with hopes of not getting 
in a much behind the others. As he 
assed through the thick country on the 
anks of the creek, following as much as 
possible the tracks of the horses, he came 
to a spot where the broken and bent sap- 
lings gave evidence of their furious speed ; 
and on the ground he was shocked to see 
a man lying. Dismounting hastily, he 
found it to be the stockman, who had met 
with a disaster amongst the thick timber. 
Recognizing John, he faintly whispered, 
“Water.” John procured some in his 
quart-pot, which the poor fellow eager! 
swallowed, and coming round a little, with 
difficulty gave him to understand that he 
had struck against a large bough, which 
had knocked him off his horse, and he 
thought had smashed in his chest. Get- 
ting some more: water, and propping his 
head up comfortably, John left him, prom- 
ising to bring the buggy for him; and 
pushing his horse along at a gallop, soon 
reached the range dividing the creek from 
that on which the station stood. 

As he turned round a patch of scrub he 
fell in with about a dozen horses coming 
towards him, and by their knocked-up, 
draggled appearance, guessed them to be 
part of the mob his companions had fol- 
lowed. Something had occurred to pre- 
vent their being yarded, which gave him 
a chance to distinguish himself, and re- 
deem his failure. Shouting at them, and 
cracking his whip, he found little difficulty 
in heading the jaded animals towards 
home. His own horse was comparatively 
fresh, and he had nearly brought them in 
sight of the yard, when Charley came up 
on a fresh horse, overjoyed to find that 
West had turned up in the very nick of 
time. The horses were now securely 
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yarded, and to John’s intense delight and 
pride he found that the Native had run in 
the yellow stallion. Singling out from 
the mob, of which he was the leader, the 
powerful thoroughbred had _ stretched 
himself to his utmost, as he raced along, 
followed closely by the hawk-eyed active 
Native, on a steed whose Arab sire had 
bequeathed to him an iron-hearted stout- 
ness and endurance which a Bedouin 
might have gloried in. 

Alas, Yellowman! the soft, young, 
burnt feed thy soul loved is now telling 
against thee. Still, with reeking flanks 
and sobbing breast, over gullies, creeks, 
and through scrub, the noble animal car- 
- ried his wearied body, the pure blood 
sustaining the fearful pace, his wily pur- 
suer edging him nearer and nearer heen. 
A few miles more and a mob of quiet 
mares and foals are fallen in with, and, 
surrounded by them, the conquered wild 
steed entered the yard and became a pris- 
oner. It was at this moment that Char- 
ley, whose horse had knocked up with 
him within a mile of the station, made his 
appearance. 

Hastily catching the horse which the 
unlucky stockman had ridden, and which 
had galloped in with the others, he start- 
ed back to try and overtake the horses he 
had been compelled to let go, when he 
met our hero bringing them in. 

No sooner was the accident made 
known than the greatest sympathy pre- 
vailed among all the station hands. One 
started at once for the nearest doctor, 
some seventy miles away, while the oth- 
ers busied themselves in harnessing 
horses to the buggy, and in getting it 
made comfortable for the sufferer, and 
started back to the place where he lay. 
They returned late at night, bringing the 
man with them. A large poultice of | 
marsh-mallows had been prepared, which | 
was applied at once, and afforded much 
relief. This simple remedy was used 
until the arrival of the doctor next morn- 
ing, he having ridden hard all night; and 
under his skilful treatment the poor fellow 
progressed oy and eventually recov- 
ered, although a deep indentation in his 
chest showed how severe the accident 
had been. 
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X. 


A HARLEQUINADE. — BETYAMMO AND 
THE GRAYS. 


THE news of the capture of the yellow 
stallion and some of his mob soon got 


about the district, and induced a good! Dick,” remarked the young squatter to 
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many to visit Cambaranga from various 
motives. Some there were who owned 
horses in the mob, or who believed, from 
descriptions given of horses seen amongst 
the wild ones, that they did; and there 
were others who were ready to claim an 

horse for whom no owner could be found. 

Among the former was young Mr. 
Fitzgerald, from “ Ungahrun” station, a 
tall, fine-looking young fellow, of whom 
John had heard Ruth speak as a kind 
friend of her childhood. A short, gloss 
black beard and moustache added auch 
to the manliness of his honest, open face. 
Living chiefly in the bush, away from the 
gaieties and temptations of town, he had 
retained the simple, open frankness of 
manner and cheery nature which had 
always made him popular in his neigh- 
borhood. Always ready, as he was, to 
afford hospitality and do a poor man a 
good turn, the working-classes spoke well 
of him; while his skill as a horseman, 
and his intimate knowledge of bushman- 
ship, together with the influence he pos- 
sessed as the son of.a large proprietor, 
secured the good-will and respect of all, 
both rich and poor, in his district. 

Old Graham was not at home, so hav- 
ing hung his horse up to the railings of 
the fence, Fitzgerald walked up to the 
stockyard, where he met our hero, to 
whom he introduced himself, telling his 
business in a few words. 

A number of men were gathered round 
the yards, in which were still the captured 
horses. The yellow horse stood by him- 
self in a small, high yard, surrounded 
by other divisions of fencing. 

The dry, white perspiration dimmed 
his golden sides; the want of food and 
water had tucked up his belly; his huge 
tail, draggled with sweat and dirt, and 
matted in great bush knots, swept the 
ground; his long mane hung in thick, 
tangled masses on either side of his huge, 
bull-like crest. Imprisoned and captive 
as he was, the wild eyes gleaming with 
unquenched fire from among the black 
locks which half hid his forehead, be- 
spoke an indomitable savage spirit. 
Proudly, with uplifted crest and arched 
neck, he trotted around his small prison 
with grand high action, snorting loudly 
ever and anon. 

“ Whatare you going to do with him?” 
asked Fitzgerald. 

“Oh, I believe he belongs to the Com- 
pany’s station,” returned John; “they 
have sent over for him.” 

“You have a treat before you there, 
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the Company’s stockman, who was look- 
ing on. “How are you going to manage 
him?” ; 

“That’s just what I don’t know,” said 
the man, who, though a good enough hand 
among horses generally, seemed rather 
frightened. ‘“He’s a bit of a man-eater, 
this one,” he grumbled, climbing into the 
yard, and cautiously approaching its occu- 
pant, who, wheeling round, and raising 
himself on his haunches, struck savagely 
two or three times at him. ‘I’ve been at 
him all day, and that’s how he treats me 
now. He’s a regular Benicia boy,” 
he continued rather ruefully; “but I'll 
put the tackling on him in the crush to- 
morrow, and see how he'll shape with 
that.” 

Fitzgerald’s attention was now directed 
by one of the men to a particular horse in 
the other yard, which he at once recog- 
nized. 

“By Jove!” he said, “there’s a ten- 
pound note out of my pocket. I’ve not 
seen that gray horse these two years. I 
made sure some one had stolen him.” 
Going into the yard, he endeavored to 
drive the gray into a corner by himself, 
and catch him. In vain; round and 
round flew the mob like wild deer, the 
gray as wild as any of them. 

Getting a light, long, green-hide rope, 
and asking two or three men to help him, 
the young man gathered up the slack in 
one hand, and holding the noose in the 
other, whirled it two or three times round 
his head, and sent it circling in the air 
after the excited horses, who kept flying 
round. Hovering fora portion of a sec- 
ond over the gray’s head, it settled round 
his neck with wonderful precision, the 
rope was tightened, and, after a plunge or 
two, the horse, obeying his old education, 
made towards them, still straining slightly 
on the rope. 

The rest of the mob were drafted into 
another yard. Fitzgerald sent for his 
bridle and saddle, and had his horse 
turned into the paddock. With a long 
stick he now rubbed the gray gently over 
the head and body, then, gradually ap- 
proaching, he slipped on the bridle. The 
rope was taken off and laid on one side. 
Giving the bridle to one of the men to 
hold, he approached the horse carefully 
from the shoulder, and endeavored (vainly 
for some time) to put on the saddle; but 
it was not until the animal’s foreleg was 
strapped up that this could be accom- 
plished and firmly secured. The crupper 
now caused some delay, owing to the 
plunging of the animal; but all was satis- 
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factorily managed at length, the men all 
left the yard, and, seating themselves on 
the top-rail of the stockyard fence, pre- 
pared to enjoy the coming scene with true 
bush zest. Fitzgerald, after fixing the 
reins to the saddle, undid the strap which 
held up the creature’s foot, and allowed 
him to run loose, in order that, if disposed 
to buck, he might do so before being 
mounted. 

But Harlequin, as the gray was named, 
did not seem inclined to waste his ener- 
gies on pigskin merely, and moved about 
— stiffly, with slightly humped back, 
and his tail held closely to his body. 

“You better mind that fellow, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald,” said the Native; “he’s sure to 
buck a docker.” 

“ All right, Jack,” said Fitzgerald ; “he 
looks ugly. Ill give him a few turns 
round the yard before getting on.” 

Accordingly the horse was driven at a 
canter half-a-dozen times round the en- 
closure, occasionally testifying his disap- 
proval of the unaccustomed harness by 
humping his back, or lashing out with his 
hind-legs. 

“Way, Harlequin, way, old boy,” said 
the young squatter, stopping him at last, 
and catching him. “* We'll try now 
whether you or I can hold out longest.” 

Leading him into the centre of the yard, 
he gathered up the reins in his left hand, 
and raising his cabbage-tree, allowed the 
chin-strap to drop to its place. 

Standing close to the horse’s shoulder, 
and catching the stirrup-leather in his 
right hand, he was about to make a 
spring when a violent plunge from Harle- 
quin prevented him. 

This was repeated two or three times, 
until Fitzgerald, shortening the reins, and 
slipping them up the horse’s neck until 
his hand reached the animal’s head, seized 
and held the near-side ear along with 
them in a grasp of iron, declining all 
offers of assistance from the on-lookers. 
This plan answered. Placing his toe in 
the stirrup, he was on Harlequin’s back 
in an instant,—a proceeding which that 
noble creature instantly resented by mak- 
ing a furious plunge half-way across the 
yard, alighting with all four feet on the 
ground at the same time close to each 
other, his head between his fore-legs, his 
tail well in, and his back bent like a 
boomerang. A series of similar move- 
ments followed with the rapidity of light- 
ning, the vicious brute squealing all the 
time like a pig, and confining himself to 
a small corner of the yard. 

Round and round he spun like a top to 
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the right, then with a sudden prop he 
lashed out, and bucked round and round 
in the opposite direction. Now he flew 
partly across the yard, bucking from side 
to side, and leaning over so much in 
doing so that it appeared to John a mira- 
cle how he recovered his gravity. Well 
did he maintain the title to his very appro- 
priate name, for seldom did horse buck 
harder than did the gray that day. Fitz- 
gerald sat leaning well back, his legs 
rigid, his body above the hips swaying to 
the motions of his horse. After the first 
violent shock, which shifted him a little 
in his seat, he recovered his balance, and 
John could hear him mutter between his 
set teeth as he passed near him once, 
“No, no, Mr. Harlequin, we don’t get 
on the like of you to come off.” 

But, alas! the best of riders sometimes 
come to grief. The next time he passed 
John, the latter noticed a strap flying 
loose about the cantle of the saddle, and 
heard the Native remark, “ The crupper 
has broken ; he’s bound to come off now.” 
And so he did, but not ingloriously. 
Each succeeding buck shifted the saddle 
further and further on to the horse’s with- 
ers, now that nothing held it back, still 
the young man kept as firmly to his seat 
as ever; at last a furious buck and rear 
sent the plucky rider to the ground, still 
clasping the saddle between his legs, and 
holding the reins of the bridle, which had 
also been dragged off, in his hand; and 
away flew the horse, smashing the saddle 
with a kick which was intended as a part- 
ing salute for his owner. Loud applause 
and much encouragement had been be- 
stowed during this scene on the young 
man, who now, picking himself up, exam- 
ined his tackling. Not a strap was 
broken, not a buckle undone; the mis- 
chief had all been caused by the animal 
managing to slip his tail out of the crup- 


er. 
a This saddle is done for,” he said; 
“who can lend me one?” 

Four or five were instantly at his ser- 
vice. 

“Now then, old man,” he observed 
coolly, turning to the horse, who stood 
watching the proceedings from a corner 
of the yard, “we will try another dodge 
this time.” 

This dodge, which was put in execution 
upon the animal’s being saddled the 
second time, consisted in tying the crup- 
per to the horse’s tail with a piece of 
twine. 

Once more springing to his seat, the con- 
test recommenced, Fitzgerald, whose tem- 
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per was ruffled, freely using whipand spur. 
This fierce paroxysm lasted about as long 
as the former one; then gradually sub- 
siding, the exhausted, bleeding steed ac- 
knowledged his efforts as useless, dropped 
into an ordinary canter, and came to a 
stand-still at his rider’s bidding. ; 

John gazed with admiration on the 
handsome, graceful horseman as he leant 
back on the saddle patting carelessly 
those hind-quarters to approach which had 
been so dangerous a few minutes before, 
and listening to the remarks of the spec- 
tators. 

“Well,” said one, “that fellow went to 
market like a bird.” 

“Yes,” echoed another, “bucked a 
blessed hurricane.” 

“ Buck a town down,” cried a third. 

“Never seed a horse strip himself 
naked quicker,” muttered a fourth. 

“‘Good job for you, you didn’t catch 
that kick,” congratulated Jack. “It was 
as close a thing as ever I saw.” 

“Well, a miss is as good as a mile,” 
laughed the young man. 

So saying, he unsaddled Harlequin, and 
turning him into the paddock, walked 
down to the house with John. 

The pleasant open frankness which 
characterized young Fitzgerald won our 
friend’s heart at once; and before long, 
the infection communicating itself, he 
found himself talking away as if he had 
known the other all his life. There was 
also an open simple manliness about John 
which was agreeable to the former, who 
begged that he would return with him to 
Ungahrun for a short visit. There being 
little to do at Cambaranga, and old 
Graham offering no objection, the young 
men started next morning, making a de- 
tour by Betyammo station, at which place 
Fitzgerald was desirous of calling. 

Among other topics of conversation, 
the character of the Cosgrove family came 
briefly under discussion ; and it was easy 
to perceive that Fitzgerald entertained no 
feelings of love towards the father and son, 
although he spoke very kindly of Ruth. 

“She was a dear good little girl before 
she went to England,” said Fitzgerald. 
“ T found her once lying upon her mother’s 
grave, crying as if her heart would break, 
and thought I would never get her com- 
forted and taken home. But her brother 
Ralf was a black sheep. Before he left 
this he had surpassed in mischief all the 
blackguard boys in the surrounding sta- 
tions. He once tried to steal a colt of 
ours which had never been branded, and 
which he had managed to drive into the 
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Cambaranga stockyard among a mob of 
wild horses. If he hasn’t mended his 
manners since he went to England, I 
should say he will get into trouble some 


day.” 

John assured Fitzgerald that to his cer- 
tain knowledge there were no symptoms 
of reformation visible in young Cosgrove, 
but warmly re-echoed the other’s praises 
of Ruth. 

After travelling for about fifteen miles 
through a sandy, rather uninteresting, 
thickly timbered country, they arrived 
about midday at Betyammo. 

The thick timber and wattle-bushes hid 
the house from view until the travellers 
were quite close to it; and for a mile or 
two back, huge trees, denuded of their 
bark for roofing-purposes, held up their 
gaunt bleached arms to heaven, as if ap- 
pealing against the cruelty which had thus 
condemned them to decay in the full vigor 
of their strength. 

Everywhere were scattered stumps of 
large trees, mostly sawn down by the 
cross-cut saw, the trunks of which had 
been split up for building-purposes, as the 
chips and splinters lying about betokened. 
The buildings were enclosed in a paddock, 
one side of which ran parallel with the 
road for some distance. They presented 
a ragged, patched, rather tumble-down, 
yet on the whole comfortable, appear- 
ance. 

The house never had been a good one, 
and its constant — and repairing 
had probably cost as much as would have 
built a new one ; but the family loved it, and 
in spite of the fits of new-house building 
which periodically attacked Mr. Gray, the 
owner of the station, they continued to 
dwell in the familiar old bark “ humpy,” so 
full of happy memories. The roof was cov- 
ered with sheets of bark, held down by 
large wooden riders pegged in the form of 
asquare tooneanother. The veranda ex- 
tended the whole length of the front; but 
the two ends were closed up, and formed 
charming, ragged-looking, but exceedingly 
comfortable little rooms, covered by gor- 
geous creepers, except where, through the 
open windows, one caught a glimpse in 
passing of snow-white mosquito-curtains, 
and walls papered with illustrations from 
some of the pictorial journals. The ve- 
randa looked out on a pretty little flower- 
garden, its bright beds telling of much 
tender care and attention. A row of 
large-leaved tropical-looking arrowroot 
plants surrounded the little enclosure, be- 
yond which the eye took in a considerable 
portion of the paddock. The greater part 
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of the trees had been carefully felled and 
stumped; while those remaining, spared 
evidently with a view to shade and effect, 
imparted a noble, park-like appearance to 
the view, rising as they did in tall clumps 
out of the thick, short sward of couch- 
grass, green with the summer thunder- 
storms. Morning-glories wound their 
graceful stems round the battered old 
posts of the veranda; and a huge vine 
spread its large, leafy branches over the 
entire back of the house, tenderly cov- 
ering from sight the nakedness and 
defects of the friend who sheltered it 
from the cold and rain, acquiring itself 
a double gracefulness in the gentle act. 
The buildings, nearly all bearing the 
same time-honored look which a bark roof 
so readily bestows, stood, like those of 
most other stations, in the form of a 
quadrangle. 

The centre of the court was occupied 
by a large tree, around which a handsome 
gigantic convolvulus twined itself with 
many a fold, its large, green, plate-like 
leaves almost concealing the knotted 
stems and lower branches, from which 
long sprays trailed downward, swaying 
slightly in the morning breeze. 

In the shade of this old denizen of the 
woods sat a merry circle of young black 
girls in picturesque though rather scanty 
attire. They were amusing themselves 
after the fashion of their light-hearted 
race, by singing one of their never-ending 
corroborrees. 

One or two had gathered a quantity of 
the golden everlasting flower, with which 
they were decorating the short, shiny 
curls of their playfellows, now and then 
interrupting the singers with some sally, 
which would provoke an uncontrollable 
burst of laughter from all, causing a great 
display of bright, dark eyes and pearly 
teeth. 

As the young men approached, three or 
four fine kangaroo-dogs, which had been 
lying asleep in the shade, started up, bark- 
ing furiously. 

xclamations of greeting broke from 
the girls as they recognized Fitzgerald, 
whom they had known since their infan- 
“v3 and as the young men dismounted, 
old Mr. Gray came out bareheaded witha 
hearty welcome, and a running fire of con- 
versation, orders, and reproaches. 

“ Ah, here you are at last, Fitzgerald ! 
Pretty time you’ve been about coming 
over, after all your promises! Kitty” 
(this to one of the girls), ““yoro yabber 
Bobby come up, take ’im off saddle, and 
give im yarraman water. Merry micky 
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now.* Mrs. Gray was talking of you only 
this morning,” he continued, “and the 
girls are dying to give you your revenge 
at croquet. You were beaten shamefully 
last time you played.” 

Fitzgerald had only time to introduce 
young West to the friendly squatter, when 
he was surrounded by Mrs. Gray and her 
two daughters, who welcomed him with 
an unconstrained warmth which revealed 
a long and intimate acquaintance. 

No less sincere and scarcely less warm 
was John’s welcome as a new neighbor, 
and, chatting gaily, the whole party en- 
tered the house, and going out on the 
veranda disposed themselves in various 
squatters’ lounges and easy-chairs, old Mr. 
Gray taking possession of a string ham- 
mock which hung suspended between two 
rafters. An animated conversation was 
kept up | the party until, lunch being 
announced, they made their way to one 
of the buildings close to the house, which 
was used as a detached dining-room. 

The meal was plain but good. To 
John, indeed, after his hard fare of salt 
pork day after day, it almost seemed luxu- 
rious —and yet it owed all its nicety to a 
little feminine supervision of culinary 
affairs. 

After dinner more conversation on the 
veranda was followed by an adjournment 
to a spot sacred to croquet, which game 
had penetrated the forest depths thus far, 
and which exercised as great a fascination 
over the minds of the bush-maidens of 
that time as perhaps lawn-tennis does 
now. 

The sisters differed considerably from 
one another, but both were charming, 
frank, natural girls. They spoke as they 
felt, honestly and openly; and while care- 
fully trained by their mother in the usages 
of society, their fine open air and self- 
reliant lite had done away with much of 
the stiff conventionality generally attend- 
ant on it, without bestowing the fast air 
which those city young ladies who despise 
its precepts frequently acquire. 

Pheebe, the eldest, was fezite in figure, 
and a peculiar neatness and deftness 
characterized her form and actions. She 
was clever, and had read and understood 
more than many older women with better 
opportunities ; still with all, there was an 
innocence and simplicity about her that 
were most attractive. She was so unself- 
ish, so completely without egotism, that 
she never seemed to think about herself 


* “Kitty, tell Bobby to come and water the horses 
and unsaddie them. . Make haste now.” 
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or her acquirements at all. A humble, 
guileless, bright, loving little girl she was, 
and dearly loved by her own people, and 
indeed by all whoknew her. Bessie, who 
was two years younger, was a little taller, 
and rather rounder and fuller in figure. 
A merry, laughing, roguish girl, .who 
found amusement in everything, but with 
an earnest, sympathetic, true soul beneath 
the surface. Perhaps better fitted to 
withstand a contrary fortune than her sis- 
ter, her spirits seemed to rise above any 
difficulty, and conquer it by force of her 
strong, faithful, loving nature. Both were 
cheerful, happy girls, with fair hair and 
blue eyes, learned in the mysteries of 
housekeeping, fond of riding, loving a 
dance with all their hearts. and as much 
interested in the latest fashions as the 
rest of the female world in general. 

They had known Fitzgerald for many 
years, and were never better pleased than 
when he managed to ride over for a few 
days. His appearance was always a sig- 
nal for some unusual little dissipation, 
and many a scolding did he undergo from 
light-hearted Bessie when he delayed his 
coming. 

“Come along, Willy,” she called now, 
addressing him, as she nearly always did, 
by his Christian name. “I never knew 
any one so tiresome. You declare you 
must go home to that horrid mustering 
to-morrow, and you are wasting the whole 
of the sunshine; we have only two hours 
until sundown, Come along, Phebe, do; 
Mr. West, do hurry them up.” 

Bessie’s energetic commands soon 
brought the party together, and declaring 
that Fitzgerald played wretchedly the last 
time he was her partner, she announced 
her intention of joining forces with John. 
Soon the party were engaged in the now 
disregarded and despised game. Bessic 
was the life and soul of it, and in spite of 
all Fitzgerald’s efforts, she croqueted her 
ball through the hoops in a masterly man- 
ner, time after time, returning to send his 
one way, and her sister’s the other, while 
assisting John, who, to tell the truth, was 
rather a muff with the mallet. Game after 
game fell to her and her partner; and at 
last, satiated with victory, she proposed 
returning to the house. 

The utter want of feimale society had 
never made itself so apparent to John as 
now when enjoying it, and he felt quite 
disgusted with the desolate dreariness of 
the life which he had lately thought so 
fascinating. As they approached the 
house, several black fellows came up ex- 
pressing delight in their usual demonstra- 
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tive way at seeing their old acquaintance 
Fitzgerald, and inquiring as to the where- 
abouts of friends whose nomadic habits 
might have led them into his neighbor- 
hood. The girls went in to assist in pre- 

aring tea, while Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
joined the young men in the garden. 
Soon Bessie’s merry voice was heard 
summoning the party in, and the evening 
meal was disposed of amidst much cheer- 
ful talk, and pleasant sallies of fun. A 
smoke on the veranda followed; after 
which Phebe, seating herself at the pi- 
ano, struck up one of Strauss’s glorious 
waltzes, marking the time with much pre- 
cision; and Bessie, calling upon John to 
assist her, cleared the broad floor of the 
veranda of the chairs and lounges which 
filled it, and ordered Fitzgerald to come 
and dance. He _ pretended lameness. 
“ Can’t, Bessie. Bad spill; hurt my knee.” 

“Oh, what a story!” and seizing his 
hand, she insisted on his making an at- 
tempt. Round and round they floated 
until Fitzgerald sank exhausted. 

“Well, I never did see any one tire so 
soon,” she cried. “I know you are only 
lazy.” 

John now begged for a turn, and acquit- 
ted himself tothe satisfaction of the viva- 
cious girl, who unhesitatingly declared 
that he was much better fun than her old 
friend —and “ waltzes much better, too,” 
she added, poutingly. She then took her 
place at the instrument, relieving her sis- 
ter, who was solicited for a dance by Fitz- 
gerald; and John fancied that her quiet 
manner hada slight touch of shyness in 
it, and that her color slightly rose as she 
smilingly assented. 

After some time, Bessie, declaring she 
was quite weary, ceased her dance-music, 
and striking a few chords, sang a sweet 
old ballad, and the whole party entered 
the little drawing-room, which was really 
surprisingly pretty for such an out-of-the- 
way habitation. The slab walls were 
lined with calico neatly papered. A few 
good engravings, and a couple of old oil- 
paintings, representing Mr. Gray’s father 
and mother, were hung round, with some 
local sketches in water-colors, executed 
by Mrs. Gray, who had much taste that 
way. Magazines and novels lay on the 
little table, on which stood a handsome 
kerosene lamp. A bookcase, containing 
a capital selection of standard volumes 
and works of reference, occupied a corner 
opposite to the piano; while a sofa-lounge 
and a few'chairs completed the furniture. 
Tanned native dogskins served as floor- 
rugs ; and tanned and colored sheepskins 
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looked very handsome on the backs of 
the easy-chairs. 

Fitzgerald, who had a good baritone 
voice, joined the ladies at the piano, and 
John and Mr. Gray conversed. 

About ten o’clock the ladies retired, 
and the gentlemen withdrew to that apart- 
ment in the house specially devoted to 
bachelors. Brandy was produced, pipes 
lighted, and conversation returned to 
the grand staple Australian subject — 
“stock.” 

Mr. Gray was a pleasant, frank, coun- 
try-gentleman-looking squatter, with a 
kind word for everybody, and a keen eye 
for the merits or demerits of sheep, cat- 
tle,or horses. In early life he had served 
in the army, but seeing no prospect of 
marrying the girl he was attached to while 
remaining in her Majesty’s service, he 
sold his commission, and marrying, sailed 
for Australia, where, after some years of 
hardship and ill-luck, he bought Betyam- 
mo, upon which he had. lived ever since, 
well-to-do, if not rich. He was fond of 
retailing stories of his adventures in early 
life ; and this evening, on John’s remark- 
ing the gratification he received from the 
delightful hospitality exercised in the 
bush, he said: “ Well, yes, it is one of 
the pleasantest features, I think, in a 
squatter’s life, being in a position to afford 
a welcome to those in want of it; and 
indeed the favor very often is conferred 
by the visitor. From him we derive in- 
formation as to the doings of our neigh- 
bors, and much general news which could 
reach us through no other channel.” 

“ But do you not meet with very strange 
characters at times ?” questioned John. 

“ Occasionally,” answered Mr. Gray; 
“but they invariably behave themselves 
with propriety. Should they not do so, 
they would at once be requested to re- 
move themselves to the men’s huts. 

“When I was much younger,” he com- 
menced, “I was travelling in the New 
England district, in New South Wales. 
I spent a night at a bush inn, and there 
fell in with a tall, soldierly-looking Irish- 
man. He had served as a soldier of for- 
tune in more than one Continental army, 
and his conversation was exceedingly 
amusing. A sort of devil-may-care reck- 
lessness seemed to sit on him with a 
jaunty air, and one felt rather inclitied to 
like the fellow. Our roads lay the same 
way, and we jogged along together fora 
couple of days, when we arrived at a 
station owned by an old bachelor. He 
received us very hospitably, and sitting 
in the evening over our pipes and bran- 
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dy-and-water, just as we are now doing, 
the Irishman happened to make some 
remark about Spain. 

“* Have you ever been there?’ inter- 
rogated our host. 

“¢Oh yes,’ returned the other; ‘I 
served a considerable time in the Carlist 
army during the war.’ 

“* Indeed!’ replied the old man with 
much interest. ‘I had a nephew,’ he 
said, speaking slowly, ‘a very dear nephew 
in thatarmy. I wonder did you ever meet 
him? I have not heard of him for years.’ 

“*What was his name?’ inquired the 
ex-Carlist officer. 

“His name was Nugent,’ responded 
the squatter. 

“«What! Francis de Burgh Nugent?’ 

“*« The same.’ 

“*God bless me!’ ejaculated the sol- 
dier, in a tone of surprised and rather 
curious interest; adding, ‘Why, J shot 
that fellow ten years ago /’” 

“What a brute he must have been!” 
broke from both John and Fitzgerald. 

“ How did the old man take the infor- 
mation?” queried the latter. 

“He got up,” answered Mr. Gray, 
“and without saying a word left the 
room.” 

“ And the Irishman?” 

“ Oh, he wondered what was the matter 
with the old fellow, thought him very 
strange in his manner to his guests, and 
could not be brought to see that he had 
outraged propriety in any way by his in- 
decent and cruel confession. We left 
next morning at daylight; I for one had 
no wish to meet our host again; and 
soon after I lost sight of the easy-minded 
mercenary. Now I’ll show you to your 
rooms ; breakfast will be ready to-morrow 
at eight, so you need not turn out early. 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” “good-night,” returned 
his guests, retiring to their room. 


XI. 


EARLY MORNING AT THE GRAYS’.—A 
RIDE TO UNGAHRUN.-—THE CATTLE- 
BUYER. 


NOTWITHSTANDING that no duty called 
them forth, both the young men were up 
by daybreak. Early habits are so general 
in the bush that breakfast is usually over 
by seven, and all hands at work. The 
strolled up to the horse-yard, into which 
all the horses contained in the paddock 
had been driven by a black boy. A yard 
full of horses or cattle is irresistible to a 
bushman: if he has the time to spare, he 
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cannot pass until he has examined the 
animals, deciphered their brands and 
criticised their merits, and in all proba- 
bility stowed away in his mind the images 
of some of them so accurately as to be 
able to recognize them after months and 
even years have elapsed. After an hour 
spent in this manner they returned to the 
house, where they found the young ladies 
busy in their morning duties. 

Bessie had first come out with a plateful 
of food for her fowls, and as she raised 
her voice greeting her friends, a hand- 
some tame “native companion,” which 
had been stalking about picking up in- 
sects, drew near. Opening his large 
slate-colored wings, and dancing gro- 
tesquely, the interesting bird approached 
his young mistress, bowing gracefully 
from side to side as he hopped lightly 
along; then running up, he laid his heron- 
like head lovingly against her breast. 

“What a nice bird!” said John, who 
had no idea they made such capital pets. 

“Yes; isn’t he a dear?” returned Bes- 
sie. “Davy, our black boy, knocked him 
down with a stick when little, and brought 
him home to me, and now he will not go 
away although he has his perfect freedom.” 

“JT don’t wonder at it, Bessie,” said 
Fitzgerald ; “slavery to such a charming 
mistress ——” 

“Now keep your compliments for a 
native companion of your own, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald,” said Bessic, laughing ; * you will 
be taking one some day, you know, unless 

ou marry an English wife. Come and 
ook at my Joey, Mr. West; and oh, 
Willy, we have got the most darling little 
humming-birds you ever saw. Pheebe 
has them in a cage, and she doesn’t know 
what they live on, and she wants you to 
tell her.” 

“ All right,” returned Fitzgerald, enter- 
ing the house. . 

he lively girl now opened the door of 
a small room, and a young kangaroo came 
hopping out. His — head, with its 
longish ears, and full, soft, lustrous eyes, 
looked something like a fawn’s, as he sat 
up and ate bread from the gentle hand of 
the Australian girl. “There, Joey. Now 
look, Mr. West, he follows me everywhere. 
I shut him up at night because I am afraid 
of some of the dogs chasing or killing 
him. Go away, Smoker, now! go away, 
Spring!” she cried, as two tall, rich, 
tawny-colored kangaroo-dogs with black 
muzzles jumped up and raced round the 
terrified Joey, who hopped close to his 
mistress’s skirt for protection. ‘When 
he grows a little bigger he can hold his 
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own with the dogs,” she said; “for they 
often seem afraid of touching a tame 
kangaroo, although they kill great old- 
men every day.” 

The native companion and the fowls, 
which had now flocked up, were fed, and 
Bessie and John went in and joined Fitz- 
gerald and Pheebe on the veranda. They 
were standing close together, near a cage 
which hung half hidden among the foliage 
of a beautiful creeper. The rising sun 
was yet low in the heavens, and shone 
full into the veranda, causing the dew- 
drops on the short ss to sparkle like 
innumerable Prem mg A beautiful little 
blue mountain parrot flew from spray to 
spray, alighting ever and anon on the 
head or shoulders of its mistress, utter- 
ing, in a whistling tone, “ Pretty boy, 
pretty boy,” and John thought he had 
seldom seen a lovelier picture. At this 
moment one of the little humming-birds 
fluttered out of its cage to the ground; 
and instantly, before any attempt at a 
rescue could be made, it was seized and 
gobbled up by a great red cock that hap- 
pened to be prowling about in search of 
what might turn up. 

“Oh the horrid creature!” he has eaten 
alive my little darling humming-bird!” 
exclaimed Phebe, ready to cry. 

An attempt now made by John and 
Fitzgerald to catch the marauder and 
make him disgorge his prey, served only 
to produce a wild cackle and desperate 
exertions to escape on the cock’s part, 
which it eventually did by taking to its 
wings. 

Phoebe was inconsolable for a time ; 
and Bessie, though grieving over the loss 
of her sister’s pet, could not help some- 
times seeing the comic side of the acci- 
dent, and laughing at the instantaneous 
and unlooked-for manner of its disappear- 
ance. Mr. Gray and his kind wife now 
came, and the party adjourned to break- 
fast; after which meal, horses having 
been brought to the door and saddled, the 
two young ladies and their father accom- 
panied the young men a portion of their 
journey, bidding them at last good-bye, 
with many hospitable invitations for an 
early repetition of their visit. 

“What a nice family!” said John to 
his friend. “I had no idea that such 
ladylike, accomplished women were to be 
met with in the bush.” 

“T believe you,” returned his compan- 
ion; “English people are so conceited. 
They seem to fancy civilization cannot ex- 
ist much beyond London. I suppose you 
fancied we were a community of convicts?” 
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“Well, the truth is, I had no very dis- 
tinct notions on the subject. I always 
thought that the term ‘native’ was ap- 
plied to the aboriginals, and now I find 
that it really designates the native-born 
white population.” 

“It is applied to both. I ama native, 
and am proud of it. I would not change, 
even if I could, to be an Englishman. It 
sometimes surprises me to meet with En- 
glishmen, educated men of the world, 
who display an amount of ignorance about 
the extent, resources, and geography of 
the most important of British colonies, 
that one of our little schoolboys would 
be ashamed of.” 

“Well,” confessed John, “I must 
frankly say that I knew nothing of the 
true state of affairs. I believed three 
parts of the people were convicts and 
bushrangers, and that the rest reared 
stock in some barbarous way, and picked 
up gold in the rivers or on the surface of 
the ground.” 

“Most of your countrymen have the 
same opinion when they come out,” re- 
plied Fitzgerald, who seemed rather sore 
on this subject. ‘ The fact is that, since 
the gold-fields were discovered, the con- 
vict element has been lost sight of and 
almost flooded out by the immense influx 
of population. You do come across it in 
various ways, but it is now a considerable 
time since the eastern colonies refused to 
allow transportation of criminals to their 
shores, since which time most of the ‘ old 
hands,’ as they are called, have died out ; 
and although the disgrace clings in a cer- 
tain measure to their descendants, yet 
they are comparatively so few in number 
to the bulk of the population, that they 
are quite lost sight of; and besides, some 
of the convicted felons were men trans- 
ported for political offences, and other 
causes, which carried no degrading taint 
with them. Others, sent out for very 
— misdemeanors, were probably 
much honester than many who occupy re- 
spectable positions at home. A _ great 
number, I am quite willing to admit, were 
deservedly sentenced for their crimes; 
but I dare say, could the statistics be pro- 
cured and published, it would surprise one 
to find how many reformed under the in- 
fluence of kind treatment, a ticket-of-leave, 
and prosperity. And to say the least, the 
manner in which our society gathers its 
skirts together for fear of contamination 
from the children or grandchildren of one 
who made but a single error, and spent 
the rest of an honest lifetime in endeav- 
oring to redeem it, is most deplorable, 
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and uncharitable in a Christian people. 
As for you English people, you don’t take 
the trouble to make any distinction at all. 
Everybody is either a convict or perhaps 
some relation to one.” 

The travellers now emerged from the 
sandy, wooded country through which 
their road had hitherto lain, and entered 
upon a large extent of richly-grassed roll- 
ing downs and plains. Herds of cattle 
grazed quietly about or lay camped under 
the shade of clumps of trees, which here 
and there dotted the prairie. A chain of 
beautiful blue-peaked hills stretched away 
in the distance, bounding the view; while 
in the immediate neighborhood of the 
road there arose abruptly from the sur- 
rounding plain a large, isolated, flat-topped 
mountain of imposing appearance, its 
rugged sides clothed with dense scrub. 

The way seemed much longer across 
the plain than it had done through the 
forest country, and John was not sorry to 
see a thick belt of timber, which they at 
first could only distinguish by its black- 
ness, becoming more and more distinct. 
A couple of miles beyond the edge of the 
timber brought them toa large gate in a 
paddock fence, entering through which 
they made their way up to the station. 

Ungahrun was one of the finest stations 
in the district. The elder Fitzgerald had 
taken it up twenty years previously, when 
the country was entirely unknown, except 
to a few hardy pioneers who, like himself, 
had pushed beyond the frontiers of the 
yradually extending civilization, and had 

raved the dangers of want of food, sick- 
ness, and hostility from the aboriginals ; 
and his son, who now welcomed John 
West so heartily to its hospitality, had 
imbibed a love of its sylvan beauties with 
his mother’s milk. On the soft, flower- 
strewn sward he had rolled bareheaded, 
barefooted, a rosy, chubby-cheeked child. 
On the banks of the creek which flowed 
past his father’s door he had sat for hours, 
watching the finny inhabitants of its wa- 
ters as they darted to and fro; or, plunging 
head foremost beneath its cooling wave, 
imitated their motions with almost equal 
dexterity. Every spot on the large tract 
of country included in his father’s run 
was familiar to him, and associated with 
some early memory. Up by that clump 
of river oaks he stole quietly, when, pos- 
sessing himself of a gun for the first time, 
he slipped out, determined to demonstrate 
his ability to use it. That was the very 
tree he fired from. How proudly his 
heart beat as he picked up his wild ducks, 
and returned home with the spoil! Down 
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in the sand there he had mounted his first 
buck-jumper, and as he grew older, action 
succeeding action, and memory following 
memory, contributed to endear its scenes 
to his mind. 

The house was the finest that Jolin had 
yet seen in the bush. It was built, like 
all the others, of hardwood slabs, but con- 
siderable trouble had been taken in the 
erection. It was one-storied, but twice 
the length of the Cambaranga house, and 
a splendid broad veranda ran round the 
whole building. Its doors and windows 
were of that kind known in the bush as 
French lights. The iron roof was raised 
on double wall-plates, to allow a constant 
current of air to pass through, thus se- 
curing thorough ventilation and coolness. 

Fitzgerald led the way past the house to 
a little cottage beside it, covered in bush 
fashion with roses and other creepers, 
saying, with a half laugh, “I dare say you 
will think it funny that we don’t live in 
the cawhawn humpy (big house); but you 
see, after my father built it, he could not 
make up his mind to quit the little one in 
which he had lived so many years; and 
now that he and my mother have gone to 
live in Sydney, it is too large for my use.” 
Dismounting at the door amongst greet- 
ings from dogs of all kinds, and the inevi- 
table blacks, they unsaddled their horses, 
and after washing their backs, turned 
them loose in the paddock. A man now 
came out of the cottage and bade good- 
evening to Fitzgerald, who welcomed him 
heartily. 

He was, as John soon discovered, a 
buyer of fat cattle for a boiling-down com- 
pany, which consumed most of the Un- 
gahrun fats. 

“ Well, Thompson, back for more cat- 
tle?” 

“ Yes; how are you off? ” 

“Oh, I think we can let you have a 
draft of a couple of hundred pretty fair.” 

“Well, I’m glad of that, for we are run- 
ning short. I was half afraid that you 
might have disposed of this year’s draft 
as the Bindarobina and Barham Downs 
people have done. Some of these gold- 
field butchers have been round, I know, 
buying up.” 

“They came here, too,” said Fitzger- 
ald; “but they wanted to buy on bills, 
and I didn’t quite like the look of things, 
so I stuck to the bullocks.” 

“All right,” said Thompson. “Can 
you go out to-morrow?” 

“Oh yes, as soon as you like ; but come 
in now.” 

The cattle-buyer was a strong, bronzed, 
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intelligent-looking man, with a long beard. 
He was dressed in moleskin breeches and 
“jockey” boots. A crimson shirt, open 
at the throat, completed his attire. His 
brawny arms, which the rolled-up sleeves 
of his shirt disclosed, were as black as 
the dark sunburnt neck and throat. 

“ Oh,” he said, “there’s another fellow 
here also: I don’t know who he is; but I 
picked him up on the road, and he came 
with me. He’s a queer-looking stick, but 
not a bad fellow.” 

The person alluded to now came up, and 
introduced himself to Fitzgerald by the 
name of “ Williams.” He said he was 
travelling down the country, and begged 
for a night’s entertainment, which the 
kind-hearted young fellow willingly ac- 
corded. 

The party entered the little paling-en- 
closed veranda of the cottage, and dis- 
cussed matters pending the preparation of 
the evening meal. 

It presented a very bachelor-like ap- 
pearance. “ On the floor in one corner lay 
a saddle beside a heap of horsehair, in- 
tended for the stuffing of its panel. A 
number of horseshoes lay in another; 
straps and surcingles dangled from vari- 
ous pegs; a half-completed stock-whip 
hung beside the door ; and odd spurs and 
different kinds of bits and stirrup-irons 
lay about in every direction. 

The stranger made himself rather 
agreeable. He was an Englishman, and 
had been a few years in the colony. He 
said he had been employed on a station 
further north, and was going down for a 
spell. He looked yellow and unhealthy, 
and occasionally was attacked with some 
nervous disorder, which made him contort 
his face in the most dreadful manner, and 
throw his arms wildly about — after which 
he would go on talking as if nothing had 
happened. 

Having betaken themselves outside to 
inspect the station, John and Williams 
were immediately accosted by a great 
hulking black fellow, who, detecting a raw 
look about them, came up begging for 
“tombacco.” John had none to give; but 
Williams, who was a smoker, put his hand 
into his pocket, and was about to bestow 
asmall piece on the sable beggar, when 
suddenly his infirmity came upon him 
with great force. Twisting his face dia- 
bolically, he waved his arms round like a 
windmill. The black fellow merely gave 
one look, then taking to his heels he fled, 
glancing over his shoulder occasionally, 
and spitting, as their manner is when fol- 
lowed, as they think, by evil spirits. 
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In spite of his feeling for Williams, 
John could not avoid being much amused 
at the precipitate action which had fol- 
lowed the lazy, listless manner of the 
aboriginal, — and indeed, on recovering, 
Williams joined heartily in the laugh. A 
bullock-bell, rung by hand, now an- 
nounced that supper awaited them; and 
soon the small party, being joined by a 
young man, who acted as a kind of over- 
seer on the station, gathered round the 
table in the unpretending little room. 

Boiled salt-junk, with fa/hen (a kind of 
indigenous spinach) and potatoes, washed 
down with copious draughts of tea, poured 
out of a huge tin teapot, formed the sup- 
per, and was much appreciated. The 
guests, following the example of their 
host, sat, as is customary at a bachelor’s 
table, in their shirt-sleeves, or rather 
with them rolled up. 

“1 say, West,” said Fitzgerald, “we 
had better luck last night. 1 don’t know 
how it is, but I can never get a cook to 
make up anything but salt-junk. Now 
these Miss Grays, they knock up some- 
thing good in no time.” 

Here Thompson, who was on intimate 
terms with his host, advised him to go in 
for an assistant manager to look after 
home affairs. “By Jove! Fitz, it’s a 
shame to see that house empty and you a 
bachelor.” 

“Very good advice, old boy,” returned 
the latter; “go ahead with a good exam- 
ple —I’ll follow ;” so saying, he got up 
and commenced filling his pipe. 

Very soon the little room was filled 
with heavy clouds of tobacco-smoke, the 
position of each being only to be guessed 
at by the voice. 

“Did you hear of that murder by the 
blacks on the Nelson River the other 
day?” asked Williams, addressing Fitz- 
gerald. 

“ No,” said he; “ what was it?” 

“Why, they stuck up Wilson’s station 
there, and murdered the man and woman 
in the kitchen; they then planted inside 
the house, and waited until Wilson came 
home at night with his stockman. Then 
they rushed out, knocked old Wilson on 
the head, and drove a spear through the 
man’s side. He managed, however, to 
jump on a horse which happened to be 
handy, and escaped to the next station. 
Some of the men got together and went 
over, but the niggers had gone, after gut- 
ting the store. They found the bodies 
frightfully mutilated, and buried them.” 

“They’re a bad lot of devils, those 
Nelson River blacks,” remarked Thomp- 
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son. “Did the native troopers go after 
them?” 

“Yes, they had started when I left, but 
I didn’t hear how they got on.” 

“How far is it from here?” asked 
John. 

“ About three hundred miles.” 

“ And do the blacks come in about the 
stations as they do here?” 

“Oh dear, no,” answered Thompson. 
“After you get out about one hundred 
and fifty miles beyond this you won’t see 
a nigger unless it be a civilized fellow 
with his master.” 

“You see this is the way of it, West,” 
explained Fitzgerald. ‘“ When asquatter 
goes into new country he is very often 
shorthanded, besides which, on a sheep- 
station, the shepherds are scattered in 
ones and twos over an immense extent of 
country. Now the blacks are numerous. 
They have nothing to do but to fight and 
hunt; and if they knew the actual state 
of the white man’s affairs, they would 
take advantage of it to come down at any 
moment and massacre all hands. On that 
account it is highly necessary they should 
be kept in the dark as to what is going on 
in the run. They are therefore driven 
back to the mountains and scrubs; and 
it is only after ten or twelve years have 
elapsed, when they have learnt to dread 
the white man’s arms, and have become 
more tolerant of his presence, that they 
are cautiously admitted on the stations. 
Of course there is a constant state of 
simmering warfare between the two races. 
The black kills a white man, or a number, 
when he gets the chance, and the white 
man revenges it by going out alone, or 
sending out a force of black fellows, 
mounted and trained as irregular cavalry, 
under the command of a European officer, 
to shoot down as many of the offenders 
as they can. Every one carries firearms 
of one sort or another. They may never 
in their lives have occasion to use them, 
or they may be attacked on the very day 
when they have incautiously laid aside 
the hitherto constantly carried revolver.” 

“ And do the native troopers fire will- 
rhe on their countrymen?” questioned 

ohn. 

“Nothing can afford them greater 
pleasure,” exclaimed Thompson; “and 
government takes advantage of the hatred 
they bear to one another. For instance, 
men enlisted in this district are always 
employed in one at some distance away.” 

“Do they never unite against their 
officers?” 

“No, I never heard of a case,” an- 
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swered.the cattle-buyer. “They some- 
times desert singly or in a body; but as 
a rule, a troop contains men from half-a- 
dozen different tribes, who, notwithstand- 
ing that they may have been comrades 
for many years, still secretly cherish their 
old tribal hatred for one another. The. 
officer is, or should be, the friend of all, 
and in this way comes to the knowledge 
of any little plot that may be brewing in 
his camp; and besides which, he has a 
certain source of information in the police 
gins —i.e., the men’s wives; they gen- 
erally discover what is going on, and, 
woman-like, cannot rest until they have 
told it.” 

“Are there many of these men em- 
ployed in the country ?” pursued John. 

“T think,” said Fitzgerald, “there may 
be from two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty, but not more. Each detachment of 
eight or ten troopers has a white officer, 
and a white camp-sergeant, who superin- 
tends the distribution of rations, has 
charge of the barracks when the officer 
happens to be away on patrol, and whose 
wife usually cooks for him when at home. 
These detachments are scattered over an 
immense extent of territory. The police 
districts into which the country is divided 
are enormously large, a patrol having 
often to travel many hundred miles before 
it returns to its barracks. On this ac- 
count,” continued Fitzgerald, “it fre- 
quently happens that when some aggres- 
sion has been committed, the police are 
at a distance from the scene, and much 
valuable time elapses before they can 
arrive.” 

“And how do they proceed when the 
do arrive?” persisted young West, muc 
interested. 

“They inspect the scene of the out- 
rage,” said his friend, “and discover the 
foot-tracks made by the wild blacks. 
These they follow with the pertinacity of 
bloodhounds, and almost invariably over- 
take and punish the offenders. It some- 
times occurs that other blacks join the 
original criminals after the perpetration 
of the crime, in which case, it being ut- 
terly impossible to distinguish the guilty 
from the innocent, all suffer alike.” 

“But,” said John, “a single black fel- 
low may alone deserve the punishment 
which, it seems, is inflicted on all indis- 
criminately.” 

“Yes; unfortunately it is so,” said the 
young squatter. “In unsettled districts 
the wild aboriginals are seldom seen ex- 
cept accidentally, or in a case of this sort. 
They, as a rule, confine themselves to 
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those portions of their wilds which, on 
account of their barrenness, are useless 
to the white men as pasture-grounds ; and 
the principle we go on is to make a tribe 
responsible for the behavior of its individ- 
ual members. In truth, their almost com- 
munistic style of living utterly precludes 
the idea that any of their number could 
undertake any enterprise against the 
whites unknown to the others. The 
squatter and native police officer there- 
fore condemn the whole.” 

“T should think,” remarked John, “that 
under this system tribes are being grad- 
ually annihilated.” 

“Oh, not so much so as you would 
think,” broke in Thompson. “The nig- 
gers are so active and cunning in making 
use of trees, rocks, long grass, etc. etc., 
as shelter, that very many escape alto- 
gether, after which the tribe remains 
quiet, probably for a considerable time.” 

“ Are they very savage in their natural 
state?” 

* hye | are; and yet when the humor 
seizes them they can be kind enough,” 
returned the cattle-buyer, who had large 
experience on the outside country. “I’ve 
known men who were well treated when 
found by them utterly exhausted from 
want of food and water. I myself,” he 
continued, “ have reason to speak well of 
their kindness, for some of them suffered 
me to escape once | got among them, and 
showed me all the attention which lay in 
their power.” 

“Give us the yarn, Thompson,” urged 
Fitzgerald; “‘here’s West dying to hear 
some romantic adventures.” 

“All right,” said the other; “it will 

ive him an idea of what may happen to 
Fimself some of these days.” So saying, 
he filled his pipe and began his tale. 


From The Spectator. 
HOW FAR IS COMMON SENSE ATTRACTIVE? 


Lorp Dersy’s speech at Liverpool on 
thrift was, like most of his speeches, a 
sort of concentrated essence of common 
sense, rising almost togenius. If admin- 
istered in judicious instalments, like Lie- 
big’s extract of meat, an ordinary moral 
constitution might live upon it for many 
months; and that, we may say, is the 
prevailing character of Lord Derby’s 
speeches. They give the impression of 
the common sense of the world havin 
been, in some mysterious way, boile 
down into Lord Derby, so that we have 





to reassure ourselves, by the appreciation 
we feel for his speeches, that we have at 
least enough common sense left to recog- 
nize it, when we see it incarnate in him. 
And yet it is very doubtful how far the 
quality is in its highest degrees an attrac- 
tive or repulsive quality. Lord Derby 
himself has made more speeches charac- 
terized by the very genius of common 
sense than all his contemporaries put to- 
gether, but is he really as popular as many 
statesmen of very inferior lucidity? Is 
not common sense in its higher forms 
very like the admirable beef-tea lozenges 
which are made for invalids, or those who 
cannot wait for their regular meals, — 
recognized as most valuable, but as foo 
meaty? Look a English literature, 
and you can hardly find a general favor- 
ite anywhere whose common sense is his 
chief recommendation. Cobbett, perhaps, 
was popular in his time, with those for 
whom he wrote, but it was more his 
strong, coarse way of saying things than 
his common sense which made him so. 
De Foe, considering the astonishing force 
of his imagination, should have been 
— times as popular as he is, and 
would have been, we suspect, if the over- 
powering and obtrusive common sense of 
his writings had not almost concealed the 
force of his imagination from the general 
reader. The “pets” of English litera- 
ture are never remarkable for common 
sense, —very often for a certain whimsi- 
cality which is clearly inconsistent with 
the highest common sense. Charles 
Lamb, for instance, is loved by those who 
love him as De Foe has never been loved 
by any literary man. But Charles Lamb, 
without his whims, would have been 
hardly loved at all. Who ever heard of 
devotion to Benjamin Franklin or Joseph 
Hume? Dickens, who, with all his won- 
derful humor, shared almost every mid- 
dle-class English taste, never once makes 
much of a man of sterling good sense in 
all his novels, unless it were Sam Weller, 
and that was for his jokes. He chooses 
something approaching to deficiency to 
make a fuss about, — Tom Pinch’s dreamy 
unworldliness, or Little Nell’s enthusias- 
tic devotedness, or Mr. Toots’s idiotic 
good-nature. We do not say that his 
choice of his favorites was good, we do 
not think so. But we do say that it re- 
flected the English feeling, that, on the 
whole, common sense, though an admira- 
ble quality for ourselves, may easily be 
found in excess in our neighbors. No 
one ever heard of any one’s saying that 
he loved a man for his common sense, 
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though we have heard of loving a man for 
the oddest qualities, for his simplicity, 
helplessness or helpfulness, for his — 
or imaginativeness, for his gaiety or mel- 
ancholy, for his vividness or need of your 
vividness, for his frankness or for his 
reserve. All these qualities are the 
grounds of strong attraction often enough 
in life. And a certain class of authors 
have even taken great pains to paint the 
lovableness of positive deficiency in wom- 
en, —z.e., of such deficiency as is not 
inconsistent with the awakening of new 
life under the spell of new affections. 
But we never but once met with a hero 
or heroine who was chiefly recommended 
for common sense; nor is the one excep- 
tion, Miss Austen’s Eleanor, in “ Sense 
and Sensibility,” at all a success, for so 
far as Eleanor is ostentatiously sensible 
we do not like her, and certainly like her 
best where she is least so. Indeed, in 
Miss Austen’s effort to make sense charm- 
ing, she does not succeed, though she did 
succeed eminently in making sensibility 
vexatious. But to go back to the field 
where, if anywhere, common sense of a 
high order is almost more than valuable, 
— priceless, — the field of public life, is 
it really sense that attracts people the 
most? What has made Lord Beacons- 
field so popular? Certainly not his com- 
mon sense. Partly, perhaps, his want of 
it, partly his contemptuous daring, partly 
his glimmering of imagination, partly his 
wit. What has made Mr. Gladstone so 
popular? Chiefly his courage, his enthu- 
siasm, his overflowing energy, his eager 
humanity. His incidental remark, during 
the Reform debates, that it was not right 
to be so panic-struck about admitting 
“our own flesh and blood” to the fran- 
chise, though it was never advanced as an 
argument, but only as a reply to the argu- 
mentation of panic, probably won Mr. 
Gladstone more followers than the ablest 
reasoning of his ablest speech. Again, 
what made Lord Palmerston popular, in 
a sense in which you could never have 
applied the term to either Lord John Rus- 
sell or Sir Robert Peel? Certainly not 
his common sense chiefly, which, though 
real, was not unfrequently narrow; but 
his self-confidence, his ease, his humor. 
Mr. Bright, evenin Mr. Cobden’s lifetime, 
had certainly a far higher popularity than 
that lucidest and greatest of the politi- 
cians of common sense; and the reason 
was that though, on the whole, his com- 
mon sense is vigorous enough, Mr. Bright 
has great faculties which throw his com- 
mon sense into the shade, and sometimes 





even cloud it, while Mr. Cobden had no 
such faculties. 

The fact is that common sense, as such, 
is not essentially attractive, though a 
marked want of it may very often indeed 
be essentially repulsive, unless it is com- 
pensated by that attitude of dependence, 
that attitude of appeal for help, which 
often has a greater attraction for the 
strong, than any kind of positive gift. 
Common sense, even when it approaches 
genius, casts no brilliance over anything : 
but the light which is to fascinate human 
nature must have some brilliance or other 
of its own. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more helpful than common sense, and all 
helpfulness is attractive; but then it is 
not the common sense which is attractive, 
but rather the helpfulness, which could 
not indeed exist without it, but need not 
be found with it. Common sense, there- 
fore, is rather the condition of much that 
is attractive, than attractive itself. Taken 
without that passion of sympathy or ser- 
vi¢eableness which transforms common 
sense into an instrument of healing, it is 
like common daylight when the sun is 
overclouded, which throws no charm over 
anything, but simply shows you what is 
there. Need or suffering may kindle a 
profound compassion. Power or grace 
may cast a spell over those who feel the 
presence of either. Sensibility may 
touch new chords of feeling. Audacity 
may stir the deepest delight. Docility 
and just self-confidence each of them has 
great attractive qualities. But sheer 
common sense, while it often dissipates 
illusions which people would gladly retain, 
has no glory of its own. It does not re- 
pel, except when it robs a man of a confi- 
dence of feeling which he ought never to 
have indulged; and then sometimes it 
does, for very few are grateful for having 
the film removed from their eyes. But 


taken alone, and without the moral quali- ° 


ties which give it a new significance, it 
does not attract. It performs the usual 
function of diminishing the errors and 
collisions of life; but without something 
more than itself, it earns no gratitude for 
doing so. It makes the vision of the 
world more just, but it does not, for the 
most part, make the scenery of the world 
more interesting; for, after all, men are 
so far idealists that they always imagine 
things somewhat brighter than they are, 
and it is common sense which undeceives 
them. On the other hand, taken in com- 
bination with any kind of marked power 
for making the world brighter than it was, 
good common sense is a condition of vast 
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attractiveness, for then it guards the cre- 
ative power of genius from disastrous 
blunders into which it would otherwise 
fall, and ensures to the idealizing mind a 
rare freedom of action. But even in this 
case, it is not the common sense which 
constitutes the spell, but only the com- 
mon sense which saves the spell from 
being broken by collision with the world. 
It is always that which makes you con- 
scious of new life which most attracts 
you. And common sense, without some 
greater moral quality as an ally, hardly 
ever effects this. It keeps you from ex- 
pending yourself in futile efforts, but it 
does not renovate the springs of life. 


From The Argosy. 
THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. 

MANY years ago there appeared a book 
under the title of “ Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles 
of Siberia.” For long it retained its popu- 
larity, and even in this day is still read. It is 
possible that some of our readers have shed 
tears over the sorrows of the heroic Elizabeth ; 
and to such the following facts on which Ma- 
dame Cottin founded her story may not be 
uninteresting. They are authentic, and ex- 
tracted from. letters written at the time from 


St. Petersburg. 


LETTER THE FIRST. 
“March, 1805. 

“TI dined on the 26th March at the 
Princess Torrubetskoy’s, and there saw a 
most interesting young woman, not long 
since arrived from Siberia, which tremen- 
dous journey of four thousand versts 
(miles) she performed on foot, quite alone, 
and begging her bread all the way. She 
came here with the laudable intention of 
throwing herself at the emperor’s feet 
and petitioning him to show mercy to her 
aged father, who was banished during the 
reign of Catherine. She had formed the 
resolution when only sixteen years old, 
but her parents protesting against it, she 
was obliged to submit, though without 
abandoning her project, for she never 
ceased to supplicate their permission, un- 
til, wearied with her unceasing prayers, 
they at last consented. At the age of 
twenty-two she commenced her arduous 
undertaking; they gave her their bless- 
ing, and all the money they possessed, 
which amounted to ten copecks; and so- 
liciting a few copecks more from their 
equally poor but charitable neighbors — 
for there are no rich people there —she 
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left Tobolsk with only a rouble (which 
varies in value with the exchange, but 
seldom exceeds half-a-crown) in her 
pocket, and very thinly clad, as the cli- 
mate is much warmer than ours. She 
suffered exceedingly from cold as well as 
hunger; but God, she said, raised her up 
many kind friends, which gave her cour- 
age to pursue her journey, though it could 
not flatter her hopes of success, for she 
knew not the extent of her father’s crimes 
for which he was banished. She never 
walked less than twenty-five, but oftener 
thirty miles a day, without meeting with 
any particular adventure on the road. 
She began each day’s journey with the 
rising sun, and sought any shelter Provi- 
dence might offer for the approaching 
night; she was frequently obliged to stop 
two or three days on account of her feet 
swelling through fatigue. Within a few 
versts of Moscow, she was received at a 
convent and kindly taken care of for a 
month. From that place she dated the 
end of her journey, as she obtained a con- 
veyance from thence to St. Petersburg in 
a kabitky. She completed her journey in 
nine months. The ladies of the convent 
became so interested in her that they 
recommended her to the Princess Torru- 
betskoy, a lady famed for humanity, and 
to whom the poor girl told her wishes, 
hopes and fears. The princess, ever de- 
lighted with an opportunity to exercise 
her benevolence, now had a glorious one. 
Such an instance of filial piety and affec- 
tion in a person of her youth and sex, she 
thought so sublime that she determined 
to use every exertion in her power to 
accomplish the wished-for object of her 
journey. She therefore immediately wrote 
a letter and petition to the emperor, 
which was presented by Mr. Novasilgoff. 
The emperor, who is all goodness, delayed 
not a moment in sending for the young 
woman, who appeared before him, trem- 
bling with weakness and anxiety. From 
this she was soon relieved by the em- 
peror, who, in the kindest manner told 
her, without enquiring the crime of the 
parent, he pardoned it, be it what it might, 
for the sake of such a daughter. He 
then gave her two thousand roubles, and 
presented her to the empress, who gave 
her three hundred roubles, and settled 
two hundred roubles a year pension on 
her for iife, with permission for herself 
and family to live where they pleased. 
The dowager empress has ordered her pic- 
ture to be taken, which will soon get into 
the print-shops. I will take care to get you 
a good copy. Her name is Praskovy Gre- 
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orioa Lupulova, which in English means 
Pestiac, daughter of Gregory Lupulova. 
She had on a grey calico gown, with long 
sleeves, and full tops, like the English, a 
large black crape handkerchief on her 
neck, with a chaplet of beads and cross 
—all of which were given her at the con- 
vent near Moscow. On her head was a 
white muslin handkerchief, twisted care- 
lessly round, and the ends tied under the 
chin. She has a very soft pleasing coun- 
tenance, but not handsome. So much 
interest has her story excited in St. Peters- 
burg, and the particular notice taken of 
her by the imperial family, it is become 
quite the rage to entertain her. The poor 
girl’s head will be turned; she goes from 
one nobleman’s house to another, staying 
a week, or sometimes longer, at each. 
General Koutousoff has bespoken her, 
and she comes to us in about a month.” 


LETTER THE SECOND. 

“ PAULINE is with us. I find her very 
amiable, and much better informed than 
could be supposed possible in one born 
and brought up in the deserts of Siberia. 
She seems very grateful and affectionate, 
which is made known more by manner 
than words, for she only speaks Russ, 
and that so badly we can hardly under- 
stand each other. She is admitted to 
Madame Koutousoff’s table, to which the 
general himself leads her every day, but 
kept strict fast all Lent, not even eating 
fish. Her father, I find, was employed in 
the palace of the late empress Catherine, 
in the menial office of looking after the 
fires, when he contrived to steal a large 
quantity of plate, for which he was ban- 
ished. Madame Cottin’s “ Elizabeth ” is 
just brought me, in French. I told Paul- 
ine it was founded upon her adventures, 
and translated the heads of the story to 
her. She laughed heartily, and said, ‘A 
poor girl like me made into such a fine 
story!’ She is considered in a very bad 
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state of health, the effects of her suffer- 
ings. A very large subscription has 
been collected for her, but I fear she will 
not long enjoy it. She has sent for her 
parents, and intends meeting them at 
Catherinburg, and retiring to a convent. 
I enquired if she meant to embrace a 
religious life. She smiled and _ said, 
‘No; her gratitude to God and the 
emperor was unbounded, and would be as 
long as she lived. There was no neces- 
sity for her to be a nun, to pray at stated 
times ; her heart was in constant volun- 
tary prayer, and God knew with what sin- 
cerity.’’ 


LETTER THE THIRD. 

“TI AM quite vexed to find the dowager 
empress has strictly forbidden Pauline’s 
picture to be made public. She has had 
one placed in her own cabinet, and a copy 
sent to each of the imperial family ; but I 
am determined you shall have a ronan 
of her, as on her return she has promised 
we shall see her again before she finally 
settles ; and a friend who visits here, a 
very eminent artist, has assured me he 
will take it for me.” 


LETTER THE FOURTH. 


“T am happy in the a of Mr. 
Gordon’s return to England, to send you 
the promised sketch of the interesting 
Pauline. It is an excellent likeness, and I 
hope you will receive it safely. You will 
see by her dress she is now in a convent. 
It is situated in lower Novogorod. Her 
father and mother are pensioners with her, 
in the same house. She says she feels 
herself the happiest creature in the 
world.” 


“She is since dead; supposed to have 


entirely broken her constitution by fatigue . 


and anxiety, at the early age of twenty- 
five.” 





ORIGIN OF PLANTS.— Cabbage grew wild 
in Siberia; buckwheat originated in Siberia ; 
celery originated in Germany ; the potato isa 
native of Peru ; the onion originated in Egypt ; 
tobacco is a native of South America; millet 
was first discovered in India; the nettle isa 
native of Europe; the citron is a native of 
Asia; oats originated in north Africa; rye 
came originally from Siberia ; parsley was first 





discovered in Sardinia ; the parsnip is a native 
of Arabia; the sunflower was brought from 
Peru ; spinach was first cultivated in Arabia ; 
the apple is from Europe ; the horse-chestnut 
is a native of Thibet ; the quince came from 
the island of Crete; the radish is a native of 
China and Japan; the pear is supposed to be 
of Egyptian origin; the horse-radish came 
from the south of Europe. 
Chicago Medical Journal. 








